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THE OLD WAY 
and THE NEW! 


wv 


Illustrated above are two ways of 
testing paper. One way is old, 
the other way is new. 


BINS NS) eB) 53] OSB] Sd 3) TOSS SSS) 


The old way, by tearing with the 
fingers, is vague, highly inaccu- 
rate and unreliable. 


The new way, with the Elmendorf 
Tearing Tester, is definite, ex- 
tremely accurate and absolutely 
reliable. 


Hundreds of progressive paper 
mills and paper houses are test- 
ing paper the new way. 


An Elmendorf Tester will put you 
up-to-date, too. 


wv 


Send for Bulletin Seventeen 
It tells all about the Elmendorf 


wv 
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Thwing Instrument Co. 
3341 Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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PULVERIZED CLAYS 


THE MODERN PAPER FILLERS 


_ Nothing could be simpler than this system. Occupies little space. Delivers clay through 
pipes where wanted. Handles 8 to 10 tons per hour. Saves cost in handling. 


carry immense stocks of clay? 

have several hundred tons arrive at one time? 
handle and rehandle? 

not investigate the quality of — 


our BLUE RIDGE PULVERIZED CLAY 
our McNAMEE So 
SUPERFINE PULVERIZED CLAY =a 


in a practical way? 


Other mills making high grades of white papers have done so and are now converted to their use. 
This conversion is not partial but covers their entire requirements. 

Their experience with these clays goes back more than one year without a complaint on quality. 
Aren’t the benefits suggested above worthy of practical investigation? 

The new contract season is rapidly approaching. 

Try a car or two before closing. It will certainly pay. 


These clays can be shipped in 50 pound paper bags, convenient for handl- 
ing in beater room where requirements are not large. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO, Inc. 


50 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 
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Pulp and Paper Production For Month of July 


Report of Identical Mills to American Paper and Pulp Association Showed Decrease of 1 Per 
Cent as Compared With June Production—All But Four Grades Participated in Decrease 
—Production in Net Tons Totalled 458,263 While Stock on Hand at Close of Month 

Totalled 258,754 Net Tons—Wood Pulp Figures. 


lhe July production of paper in the Uni‘ed States as reported 
by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
co-operating organizations, showed a decrease of 1 per cent as 
compared with June’s production, following a 05 per cent increase 
in June over May, according to the Association's Monthly Statisti- 
cal Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. All grades showed a 
decrease in production as compared with June, with four exceptions. 

The Summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp 
\ssociation as the central organization of the paper industry, in co- 
operation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, Con- 
verting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, News 
Print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service 
ureau and Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

The figures for July for same mills as reported in June are: 


Stocks on Hand 


Number of Production Shipments nd of Month 

Grade M Ils Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
News peimt oa desccess 66 121,113 119,149 34,079 
Beg. ccenkrereseucsesvcece 62 82,905 80,917 45,369 
Paperboasd .ncccscevecs 100 117.752 114,548 38.050 
i, Tee 78 48,858 51,798 59,203 
Bam sacar iconcnenava 23 7.879 8,492 7.224 
PR “scssnaseus 82 28,114 29,327 40,091 
Tissue ..... ‘ss eee eee oa 47 12,236 12,012 14,230 
PORN pincdccecavessdan 8 2,392 2.764 2,463 
Felts <s0.00.50\>.e ees 19 18,887 19,006 3,304 
Other Gondled: <cvscusve betes 63 18,127 17,761 14,830 

Total—All Grades 458,263 455,774 258,754 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp production de- 
creased 11 per cent, this decrease being distributed over all grades, 
with three exceptions. The July totals (mills identical with those 
reporting in June) as reported by the American Paper and Pulp 


\ssociation, are as follows: 
Stocks on 





Number Hand End 

of Production Used Shipments of Month 

Grade Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Groundwood Pulp ..... 99 75,793 85,153 2,133 177,140 
Sulphite News Grade .. 38 35,292 32,115 1,898 8.648 
Sulphite Bleached ..... 20 17,845 14,612 3,670 2,121 
Sulphite Easy Bl. ..... 6 3,403 2,464 454 1,798 
Sulohite Mitscherlich .. 6 6,803 5,200 1,091 1,351 
Sulphate Pulp ........ 10 12,462 11,400 1,533 1,572 
Seda THD cncsccecteocs 11 15,975 12,442 3,246 2,880 
Other than Wood Pulp 2 27 47 > 32 
Total—All Grades 167,690 163,433 14,025 195,542 


To Start New Paper Mill at West DePere 


Appteton, Wis., September 1, 1925.—Construction is to start 
shortly on the foundation for a paper machine in the former 
boiler works of the J. F. Davis Sons Company in West DePere, 
Wis., and the manufacture of paper may be started within a few 
months, it was announced this week. 


39 


The paper machine, driers and other equipment have arrived at 
the plant and will be set up as quickly as possible by men in the 
employ of Maurice Miller, of Green Bay, who acquired the prop- 
erty about a year ago. Manufacture of toilet paper, crepe paper 
and toweling will be undertaken with one machine when it is 
erected. Later another machine will be installed, it is said. The 
paper machine is a Fourdrinier, 26 drier machine with a 72 inch 
trim. About 20 men will be employed when the first machine is 
started. An 800-feet water line will be laid from the channel of 
the Fox River to the plant. 

Pulp for making paper will be supplied by the DePere Pulp 
and Paper Company which was started by Mr. Miller a few 
months ago. In order to increase production, one more large 
beater will be built on the second floor of this plant, which is 
located in a former flour mill. 

This additional beater will give the company four beaters. An 
elevator will be installed to facilitate the handling of waste paper, 
from which pulp is made, and the finished pulp. 


The waterwheels in the plant were overhauled recently and other 
repairs were made with the result that the efficiency was increased 
from 25 to 35 horsepower. The flooring in the fourth floor has 
been strengthened, and the other floors will be replaced later. A 
steam heating plant will be built on the property to furnish heat 
to the plant. 


Harry Eurich Found Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


OrtseGo, Mich., September 1, 1925.—Harry Eurich, aged 50 years, 
superintendent of the MacSimBar and Wolverine Paper Com- 
pany mills, was found dead below the balcony of his residence 
early Sunday morning, August 23. The cause of death is not 
known. Coroner Clay Benson’s jury Sunday expressed a desire 
for more proof that the death was accidental. All day Monday, 
the coroner and Allegan County officials continued their inves- 
tigations. What they found out was not revealed. Public upin- 
ion, however, seems to favor the theory of accidental death. The 
fact that there was no money in Eurich’s pockets when he is known 
always to have carried considerable sums and the presence of 
sO many injuries, however, leaves an opening for suspicion of 
murder. 

The funeral services were held Wednesday of last week under 
the auspices of White Pigeon Masonic Lodge and were largely 
attended as Mr. Eurich was one of the city’s most prominent 
residents. 
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Hammerinill Agents Meet for Annual Conference 
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Fourteenth Annual Gathering at Erie, Pa., Has Program of Unusual Interest — Addresses 
Eliminated and Time Consumed in Discussion—Sport Features Inspire Some Lively Con- 
tests—Dr. Hugh P. Baker and E. H. Naylor Speakers at Thursday Evening Dinner 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] , 
Erte, Pa., August 28, 1925.—The fourteenth annual conference 


of Hammermill agents closed here today after a three days’ ses- 
sion, today’s meeting being of such importance as to keep the 
members in conference for an uninterrupted period of nearly six 
hours. These annual conferences of Hammermill agents were in- 
augurated in 1911 and at the time were looked upon as a most 
radical move by the industry to have a manufacturer meet as a 
body the distributors of his products and open up to them the 
inmost secrets of his business. 


Time Given to Discussions 


After the first conference the future success of the idea was fully 
assured and today Hammermill agents eagerly anticipate the dates 
set for the annual conference. Other paper manufacttirers are 
today following out similar plans. So much of real value is de- 
veloped at these conferences that not only one but several heads 
of the firms representnig the Hammermill lines attend, coming 
from the most distant points. A feature of this year’s conference 
was the dispensing with addresses, except the welcoming address 
of President Ernst R. Behrend, thus giving the entire time of the 
business sessions to discussions. It is interesting here to note the 
increase in the production of the Hammermill plants since the 
holding of the first conference, which would indicate the benefits 
derived from these meetings. 


Graphic Arts Exhibit 


An unusual attraction at the conference was the Graphic Arts 
Exhibit which was shown through the courtesy of D. L. Ward 
of Philadelphia. It comprised fifty of the best pieces of printing 
produced in America during the past two years. 

The new fall lines of Hammermill stationery made by White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Company of Holyoke, Mass., and new an- 
nouncement cards produced by the Kellogg Division of the U. S. 
Envelope Co., of Springfield, Mass., were also exhibited. The 
strength and color of Hammermill Sulphite- Bond was demon- 


sirated by a sheet made twenty-four years ago. This sheet, weigh- 
ing one-sixteenth of an ounce, supported an official weight of 
twenty-five pounds used by the city sealer of weights and measures 
in testing ‘scalés. This particular sheet of paper supported 6,400 
times its own weight. 


‘Speakers at the Dinner 


The only speakers at the dinner given on Thursday evening 
were Dr. H. P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, whose topic was “What the Spruce Thinks of Its Be- 
ing Converted Into Paper,” and E. H. Naylor, secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke of the 
Gcod Will and high esteem which competitors entertain for the 
Hammermill Paper Company. 

While the business sessions consumed the greater part of the 
three days, Thursday afternoon was given over to sports, goll, 
tennis, quoits and bowling on the green. 


Winners at Sports 


Valuable prizes were given the winners in each of the events, 
the following being the successful contestants: Thursday afternoon 
golf tournament—low gross score of 87, George L. Webb of New 
Haven, Conn.; low net score, B. E. Reeves of Rochester, N. Y.; 
second low net, Arthur Sherrill of Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Putting contest, also won by B. E. Reeves, but as no contestant 
was allowed to win two prizes, the prize was given to E. A 
Petrequin of Cleveland, Ohio, who had the second best score. 

The tennis contest was won by E. C. Mead of Richmond, Va., 
the second prize going to Hubert L. Carter of Boston, Mass. 

The other winners were: 

Bowling on the Green—John R. Hauser, Durico Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. 

Quoits—F. J. Weissinger, Dudley Paper Company, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Special prize was given to E. T. Mudge, 2nd, of the O. F. H. 
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Warner Company, Baltimore, for being runner-up in both Quoits 
and Bowling on the Green. 

Friday afternoon golf tournament :—Low gross, R. S. Bull, Brad- 
ner Smith & Co., Chicago; Low net, kobert Johnston, Old Domin- 
icn Paper Company, Norfolk, Va.; Second low net, M. H. Moore. 
Clements Paper Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Putting contest, A. M. 
Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Those in Attendance 

Those attending the conference included the following: 

J. A. Albrecht, Albrecht & Weaver, Buffalo, N. Y. 

M. L. Kratz, The Alling & Cory Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

\. H. Smith and Alan Chandler, The Alling & Cory Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. E. Reeves, The Alling & Cory Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

LD. F. McIntosh, American Paper Exports, New York City. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, American Paper & Pulp Association, New 
York City. 

k. P. Andrews, Wm. Schaefer, and W. M. Walsh, R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, Washington, D. C. 

Chas. J. Babcock and Hugo Parton, George Batien Company, 
New York City. 

k. L. Tillman, Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold Helmer, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 

E. H. Taylor, Beekman Paper & Card Company, New York City. 

W. J. Herrmann and Frank M. Smith, E. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. E. Roach, Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, III. 

H. L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Company, Boston, Mass. 

F. K. Williams, Caskie-Dillard Company, Lynchburg, Va. 

A. M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

James Nelson, Central-Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

M. H. Moore, Clements Paper Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Frank E. Floyd and Fred F. Fox, Crescent Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bouer Company, 


Edw. Joos, Jr., Diem & Wing Paper Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Paul A. Stuhlreyer and Wm. O'Hara, Diem & Wing Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. King, Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 

F, J. Weissinger, Dudley Paper Company, Lansing, Mich. 

P. M. Duggan, J. R. Hauser, and G. J. Kuebel, Durico Paper 
Company, Erie, Penna. 

E. R. Carpenter, Dwight Bros. Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


OF THE HAMMERMILL AGENTS, HELD at Erte, PA., on Aucust 26, 27 anv 28 
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T. H. Epes, Epes-Fitzgeraid Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 

Geo. McKinney, A. E. Shaw, and A. C. Thomas, F. A. Flinn, 
Inc., New York City. 

T. C. Gregory, R. L. Greene Paper Company, Providence, R. I. 

J. A. House, Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. R. Grazelle and Fred Stutzman, Holland Paper Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Howe and Frank Howe, Wm. H. Howe, Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. T. Jones, J. B. Binley, and E. J. Cooper, Hudson Valley Paper 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 

H. G. Oelklaus, Irwin Paper Company, Quincy, III. 

Walter Johnston, Johnston Paper Company, Harrisburg, Penna. 

J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 

R. L. Allison, E. L. Wood, and N. J. Patterson, P. P. Kellogg 
& Co. Div., Springfield, Mass. 

Spencer Lathrop and Thos. S. Lathrop, Lasher & Lathrop, Inc., 
New York City. 

John Leslie and Donald Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. H. Stuart and G. H. Londergan, Henry Lindenmeyer & Sons, 
New York City. 

C. E. Mack, Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. Guy Megargee, Megargee Bros., Scranton, Penna. 

Wm. E. Sayle, National Envelope Company, Waukegan, III. 

Geo. A. Matthews, New Haven Paper Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

R. S. Johnston, Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, Va. 

W. G. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. J. Keenan, New York. 

L. D. Post, New York. 

E. A. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. H. Fort, Thos. W. Price Company, Philadelphia, Pen. 

F. P. Scamman, C. M. Rice Paper Company, Portland, Me. 

W. A. Rhodes, S. P. Richards Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. C. Mead, Richmond Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 

James McCracken, W. Predmore, and A. B. Sherrill, Riegel & 
company, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Wm. H. Rourke,. Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Hartford, Conn. 

M. D. McAlpine, R. S. Bull, and R. Wadsworth, Bradner Smith 
& Company, Chicago, III. 

G. R. Likins, Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, Mo. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Philadelphia Looks For Better Business Soon 


While Present Demands for Paper Are Not Impressive All the Indications Are That the Early 
Days of Fall Will Witness a General Improvement — Better Demand For Coarse _ 
Papers With Slight Advances in Some Lines—Simon Walter Welcomed Home 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, August 31, 1925.—Though present demands for 
papers are not impressive in so far as volume of orders is con- 
cerned there is however every indication that with the advent of 
the fall days a general improvement will prevail. There is reason 
to be optimistic in the outlook for the local industry in the vastly 
increased inquiries for September deliveries. The most pronounced 
improvement is noted in the coarse paper and stock divisions of the 
trade where already sufficient business is on hand to warrant the 
dealers’ anticipations of broadening scope in demands as the Sep- 
tember days approach. 


Numerous Inquiries For Fine Papers 


While there still is a dearth of orders from the smaller printing 
concerns where for the past month a decidedly quieter business has 
prevailed the closing days of August began to brighten materially 
through the renewed interest in the purchases of papers from these 
sources. Throughout the mid-summer months the chief demand in 
the fine paper business has been from the larger printing houses 
and publishers handling mill orders of books and other grades of 
papers used in the production of publication, advertising and cata- 
logues. Now that the needs of the larger houses have been filled 
the smaller printers are coming into the market with small orders 
and frequent inquiries for all grades for future needs. 


Coarse Papers Show Advance 

That there is a healthier demand for all grades of coarse papers 
and particularly for krafts and screenings is indicated by the 
present position of the mills in their reports to the local jobbers 
on future shipments. Many of the larger kraft and screening 
manufacturers have sent out notice to the Quaker City trade that 
they will not be able to fill orders before November as there is 
sufficient volume of business on hand to consume all productions 
until that month. Krafts have been advanced by some of the 
larger mills 1 cent on small lots and 4% cent in carloads. Screen- 
ings are advanced 1 cent per pound while box boards have jumped 
to $47.50 for chip and $50 for news, these being the prices quoted 
by the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company which some- 
time ago announced that it had withdrawn all prices, the quota- 
tion at that time in late July being $42.50 and $45. 


Paper Stock in Demand 


Another evidence in the outlook for an improved paper market 
among the mills is that of the return of the manufacturers to the 
stock market. During the closing days of the month all grades of 
paper stocks and many of the rag lines were eagerly sought by 
the mills. There is very little material accumulated in the ware- 
houses owing to the extreme quietness in the general industrial 
world for many months and consequently a scarcity of waste used 
by the paper manufacturing industry. Prices while holding to the 
quotations of last week are expected to advance with early Sep- 
tember days. 


Phil-Fibre Box Board Mills Improved 


The Phil-Fibre Box Board Mills, Inc., manufacturers of card’ 
board and box boards, and located at Delaware avenue and Tasker 
street will close down on September Ist for extensive alterations 
to both the building and the equipment. The plant recently has 
been expanded by additior of a new screen house completely 
equipped with modern screening devices. During the three weeks 
shut down the entire machinery will be overhauled and new stokes, 





new boilers and other mechanical equipment installed to take the 
place of the present machines which will be removed. The Phil- 
Fibre Company now has several buildings on its larger acreage of 
ground devoted to its mills. Miss Esther Newman, secretary of 
the firm and daughter of President David Newman of the com- 
pany announces that she will retire from active service with the 
mills during the coming winter and will enter the ranks of the 
newly-weds during the month of December. The business wil! be 
continued by her father and Vice President Chester Simmons and 
Treasurer Samuel Parris while Miss Newman will continue to hold 
the office of Secretary. 


Hygenic Paper Service in Bankruptcy 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed during the week 
against the Hygenic Paper Service Company, 322 N. 2nd strcet, 
dealers in sanitary paper products such as towels, napkins and 
toilets and other specialties. The creditors are the Independent 
Paper Mills, Inc., $84; Joseph Arons, $40 and the Embree Manu- 
facturing Company, $576. The head of the Company is Charles 
Moskowitz. 


Receivers Sale For Paper Mill Supplies 


The assets of the United Paper Mills Supply Company, 4588 
Merion avenue, were disposed of by receivers sale during the 
week. They consisted of 10 tons rags, 25 tons paper stock, 30 tons 
of scrap rubber and 25 tons of cotton was‘e and equipment running 
into a few thousand dollars. The company was placed in bank- 
ruptcy two weeks ago. 


Simon Walter Welcomed Home 


In a bower of summertime blossoms and with an office trans 
formed into a veritable conservatory of palms, ferns and other 
greens, President Simon Walter of the S. Walter, Inc., 144 N. 5th 
stree*, was warmly greeted upon his return from an eight weck 
tour of Europe by his associates in the firm and employees. Presi- 
dent Walter, for more than 20 years one of the prominent of City 
Fathers, as Councilmanic Representative from his home district 
and Chairman of the Public Utilities and Transportations Com- 
mittee, of City Councils, was assigned special emissary to the 
foreign governments by the Mayor of Philadelphia and the Sesqu'- 
Centennial Exposition Committee to interest our neighbors across 
the seas in the coming celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, and in his round of the 
European countries called on the Government officials in Germany, 
Carlsbad, Paris, and London, extending them an invitation to the 
Sesqui and participation in its exhibits. He sailed for home last 
week on the Albert Ballin, arriving here on Monday when a special 
reception and welcome home was given in his honor by the officials 
of the firm and employees. On Monday evening a dinner party 
with many friends and business associates attending, was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford when Vice-President Thomas F. Kennedy 0: 
the company on behalf of the firm and its staff presented him with 
a huge basket of gladioli and in a brief but warm word of wel 
come expressed the gladness of the associates in his return to th 
business family. On Tuesday when President Walter returned t 
his office at headquarters, he was presented with many flora! 
tributes by the individual members of the staff and beneath a 
bower of fernery and palms and an attractively designed and hand 
painted large plaque bearing the “Welcome Home” greeting of his 
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3k associates started into the transaction of the accumulated busi- 
ness matters. 

\While abroad he also gave much time to the study of European 
traffic problems as part of his duties as City Councilman | for the 
purpose of improving and extending the bus transportation pro- 
grams, making an exhaustive survey of the London Tram Service, 
the largest in the world. Although the city mission was the most 
important of his itinerary while abroad he found a few hours 
leisure to enjoy a sail down the Rhine, to indulge in sight seeing 
pleasures of Paris, London, Carlsbad and other important centers in 
the countries visited but despite his pleasurable impressions returns 
to the Land of the Free glad that he was born under the Stars and 
Stripes and with a-deeper love for the homeland. In going the 
rounds of the paper mills in France and Germany he made a 
survey of the conditions of the European paper markets of those 
countries and finds that America has very little to fear from 
competition of the foreign makers because of the high wages at 
present prevailing and which are expected to soar to higher levels 
as the year closes. While the higher wages now are chiefly con- 
fined to the French and German mills “he believes and with the 
authority of the mills owners in these countries, that they will ex- 
tend to all paper centers of Europe as conditions improve in the 
labor market. He found that the mills there have plenty of outlet 
in their own markets for their production and will not be so 
deeply concerned with exportation because of home demands and 
the high wages that will materially retard American consumption. 
For the purpose of future representation and distribution of high 
grade art papers in this country President Walter made preliminary 
plans for the importation of these specialties from German and 
French mills through his firm and although not engaging in their 
sales at this time because of the prevailing prices will at a later 
date add many grades to those already handled by his concern. 
Vice President Thomas F. Kennedy returned during the early part 
of the week from a round of the mills in New England stopping 
over at Lake Spofford in New Hampshire to visit his son Robert 
who is at summer camp in the region. 


Paper Trade Meetings To Resume 
Following the summer recess the paper trade will again resume 
its monthly meetings of both the fine paper and coarse division of 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association on Thursday, September 
10, with the Fine Paper Dealers holding session at the Bourse 
Kestaurant. 


Phila. Dealers Attend Hammermill Convention 


Three of the Philadelphia dealers handling the products of the 
Hammermill Paper Company were represented at the annual con- 
vention and meeting of the distributors for that mill held during 
the week. Those who journeyed from the Quaker City trade were 
George W. Ward, head of the D. L. Ward Company, Thomas R. 
Ford of the Thomas W. Price Company, and three members of 
Keigel and Company, Inc., including President Arthur B. Sherill, 
Vice President Winfield Predmore and General Manager James 
McCracken. 


Creditors of Osburn Paper Co. To Meet 


There will be a meeting of the creditors of the Osburn Paper 
Company on September 15 in the offices of. the Referee, Walter C. 
Douglas, Room 1318 Jefferson Building, 1015 Chestnut street, for 
the purpose of settling the claims of those who were involved in 
the bankruptcy proceeding against the firm. The Osburn. Paper 
Company formerly was engaged in the fine paper business with 
offices in the Bourse. 


Work on the line of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company for 
transmission of power from Iroquois Falls to Island Falls, is mov- 


ing on splendidly. The towers are nearly all up and about half the 
distance is wired. 
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HAMMERMILL AGENTS MEET 


(Continued from page 41) 

W. F. McQuillen and W. B. Stevenson, Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

G. L. Webb, Storrs & Bement Company, New Haven, Conn. 

J. D. Swigart and Geo. Gould, Swigart Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

G. W. VanAlstyne and J. D. Keating, Troy Paper Corporation, 
Troy, N. Y. 

J. Nacht, H. Caplin, Union Card and Paper Company, New York 
City. 

E. V. Johnson, U. S. Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 

W. E. Swift and James Logan, U. S. Envelope Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

C. R. Smith, Van Reed Paper Company, Reading, Penna. 

A. C. Damon, Paul E. Vernon & Company, New York City. 

Chas. Walden, Jr., New York City. 

Geo. Ward, D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 

E. T. Mudge, 2nd, O. F. H. Warner & Company, Baltimore, Md. 

W. A. Patterson, Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, III. 

J. B. Jones and Geo. S. Johnston, Western Paper Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 


A. H. Sampson, White & Wyckoff Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Mark D. Wilson, R. D. Wilson Sons & Company, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

E. 
Mass. 

H. L. Zellerbach and L. A. Colton, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, Calif, 


A. A. Tanyane, Paper TrapE JourNnaAL, New York. 


H. Naylor, Writing Paper Mfgrs. Association, Springfield, 


New York Salesmen Play Golf Finals 


The New York Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry played the finals for the Outterson Cup at the 
White Beeches Golf Club, Haworth, N. J., on August 25. They 
were the guests of R. C. Tilden, vice president of the New York 
Division. 

The attendance was quite surprising as it is difficult to get out 
a large number of men during the latter part of August when so 
many are on vacations, and at a time when the summer slump is 
about over and salesmen are preparing for fall business. But the 
interest in the finals for the Outterson Cup, as well as the outing 
of the association, called them away from their desks and taking 
of orders was suspended for the afternoon. 

Most of the salesmen motored to the attractive club just north 
of Englewood, where twenty-two sat down for lunch. The usual 
round table discussion was dispensed with and instead each man 
was called upon to tell his most successful order-taking story. A 
suggestion that this system be adopted at the association lunches 
met with hearty approval. After lunch the team and alternates 
played eighteen holes over an interesting course, which by good 
fortune, was in excellent condition. 

It is impossible to report the scores as these are not to be di- 
vulged until after all the scores are checked and the scores of the 
other divisions are opened and read at the same time. There was 
a large range of scores but Chairman Peck, of the Golf Committee, 
is confident that it will not be necessary to insure the cup while 
sending it to another city. The only one unfortunate occurrence 
was that the sweep stakes was won by a guest and not by one of 
the members of the association. But as he was a guest he was 
treated to a large handicap. 

Following the round of golf, the nineteenth hole was successfully 
played and all but six departed. They stayed as guests of Mr. 
Tilden for a delightful dinner and evening. 
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Toronto Paper Trade Shows Steady Improvement 





Outlook for Autumn Business Very Bright—Work on News Print Mill of Great Lakes Paper 
Co. to Start at Once—Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Presents Favorable Annual 
Statement—Leaside Engineering Co. Withdraws $550,000 Suit From Courts 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ontario, August 31, 1925.—Business in the paper line 
picked up somewhat during the last few days of the month. The 
first two weeks in August were dull but orders, which came in 
toward the close of the month, helped to round out a satisfac- 
tory volume of business, all things being considered. The book 
and writing manufacturers complain that trade fell off some but 
in other lines there is good feeling. The rag and waste paper 
stock market is improving and the board mills have made some 
rather heavy requisitions from dealers. The prolonged period of 
lyw prices and the protracted spell of dry weather have disor- 
ganized collections. Increased demand finds the dealers rather 
short of stock in waste paper. 

The call for other lines of paper and rag stock is normal and 
the outlook for fall business good. Prices remain unchanged. 
There is a steady market for kraft pulp which is selling at $67.50, 
while kraft paper is also enjoying a fair sale and quotations re- 
main at seven cents in car lots for machine finish and fifteen cents 
higher per cwt. for glazed. 

The printing trade has been picking up and, those establish- 
ments which are foresighted, have, during the warm weather, been 
figuring out roughly their requirements for fall and will soon be 
placing their orders. They know by experience that as soon as 
the mercury goes down, the printing business brisks up and are 
getting ready to handle all that comes their way. 


New Offices of Spruce Falls Co. 


‘The head offices of the Spruce Falls Company, whose sulphite 
pulp plant is located at Kapuskasing, Ontario, have been moved to 
the twelfth floor of the Northern Ontario building at the corner 
cf Bay and Adelaide street West, Toronto. Victor Kinsman, of 
Toronto, has been appointed purchasing agent for the company and 
has entered upon his new duties. J. H. Black, president of the 
company, spent the past week at the mill at Kapuskasing. It is re- 
ported that the name of the organization may be changed in the 
near future to the Kimberly-Clark Company of Canada, the Spruce 
Falls Company being a part of the Kimberly-Clark Company of 
Neenah, Wis. 


Activity at Head of Lakes 


One news print machine of the Fort Williams Paper Company, 
at Fort William, where a paper makers’ strike was in progress for 
several weeks, resumed operations recently and the second machine 
will be put in commission at once. It is also reported in local 
circles that the work of building a 225 ton news print mill by the 
Great Lakes Paper Company at Fort William will be proceeded 
with at once and the estimated expenditure is $2,500,000. The 
Great Lakes Company have been operating a ground wood pulp 
plant of 170 tons capacity for the past year. 


Spanish River Co. Has Good Year 


There is a reflection in the lower news print prices which pre- 
vailed throughout the year, in the annual statement of the Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., which has just been sent out to 
the shareholders. The company orerates plants at Espanola, Stur- 
geon Falls and Spanish River, having an output of 700 tons daily 
of news print, and being the largest organization of its kind in 
Canada. 

Gross profits show a substantial reduction, standing at $3,851,- 
645, as compared with $5,083,029 for the previous year, represent- 


ing a decrease of $1,231,384, but net profits showed a decrease o{ 
only $834,089, the total being $2,284,571, compared with $3,119,660. 
After the usual dividends at the rate of 7 per cent on the preferred 
and common stock and the proportion of dividends amounting to 
$140,517, paid to bondholders, $220,563 was transferred to reserves, 
additional to the $550,515 appropriated to reserves for depreciation, 
the surplus for the year amounted to $658,836, and the total surplus 
carried forward was $6,458,324, compared with $5,799,487 the year 
before. Earnings on common work out at $17.8 per share, as 
compared with $33 last year. 


Strong Condition Revealed 


Turning to the balance sheet, a strong condition is revealed, 
notably in the company’s liquid position. An increase in net work- 
ing capital was shown of $414,678, the total standing at $9,427,672. 
Current assets were reduced during the year by $370,248, to $11,- 
903,160, but, on the other hand, current liabilities were lowered by 
$784,926, to $2,475,488. 

A reduction occurred in inventories of $402,295, while accounts 
receivable decreased $277,573, companies’ securities purchased and 
held increased $120,017, and cash increased $109,604. On the lia- 
bilities side, accounts and bills payable were reduced $772,829. 


Property Account Increases 
The total assets of the company stood at $44,682,123, a decrease 
of $22,526, as compared with the year before. The bonded indebt- 
edness of the company was reduced by $576,386, to a total of $10,- 
920,140, while property account showed an increase of $233,898. 
Reserves were increased by $679,950. 


Toronto Company Drops Damage Suit 


The suit to recover $550,000, entered by the Leaside Engineering 
Company, of Toronto, against the Bayless Pulp & Paper Company, 
and the First National Bank of Binghamton, N. Y., has been with- 
drawn from the Quebec courts, notice of discontinuance having 
been filed recently. This action was taken while the major suit to 
recover $1,750,000 was in progress, arising out of the alleged non- 
delivery of shares by the Bayless Company to the Leaside Company, 
these shares, according to the plaintiff company, having been sold 
to them. 

The withdrawal of the damage suit is regarded as an indication 
that the Leaside Enlgineering Company will not appeal the judg- 
ment rendered a few days ago by Mr. Justice Stein at Quebec, in 
which the latter action was dismissed. 


Less Pulpwood and Bush Operations 


George B. Nicholson, of Austin & Nicholson, lumbermen and 
pulpwood dealers, of Chapleau, Ont., in accepting the Conservative 
nomination for the Federal constituency of Nipissing, said that 
during the coming winter the lumber and pulpwood camps of 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec would employ only about 
one-third of the number of men usually employed. In his own 
operations he could engage only about 600, whereas in normal 
times he employed 1,800. This reduction of two-thirds in the em- 
ployment of woodsmen has a direct bearing on the prosperity of 
the farmer. Instead of buying 150 carloads of hay, as in ordinary 
years, he would require only 50 carloads. Instead of buying 45 
carloads of oats, he would require only 15 carloads. He was 
obliged to reduce his operating staff and to curtail his purchases 
because he could not sell the produce of the woods on the old 
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Announcing a New Method of Producing 
Bleach Liquors 


W HEN our technical staff first attacked the problem of absorbing Liquid Chlorine 
to produce bleach liquors, there was available only the old-fashioned tower system. 
We first suggested the desirability of using the refrigerative effect caused by the vapori- 
zation of the Liquid Chlorine by means of our evaporating coil now in successful use in 
more than a score of paper mills and several large textile mills. 

The development announced herewith has been brought about by our realization of 
the need for a method allowing more rapid absorption and more flexible utilization of 
existing bleach house equipment. The accompanying cut shows the construction of the 
chlorine absorber and its location in the chlorinating system. This new equipment pos- 
sesses the following advantages: 

Simplicity in contruction and operation are.secured by the fact that the vaporiza- 
tion of the Liquid Chlorine and its subsequent absorption by the milk of lime solution is 
entirely effected within the chlorine absorber. In connection with the unit batch system 
with the ton container as the base for the desired batch, it furnishes foolproof operation 
with any grade of operating labor. 

Refrigerative Effect of vaporization is utilized even to better advantage than with the 
coil, since it is localized just where the heat of reaction of the combination of the chlor- 
ine and the lime is momentarily concentrated. 

Rapidity of Absorption is such that chlorination can proceed at the rate of 2,000 
pounds of chlorine per hour or better, depending on the capacity of the circulating pump. 
The advantage of this speed for large operations is evident. 

Flexibility is a prime feature of this method, in that a single “chlorine absorber” can 
be used to successively chlorinate any number of tanks. 

Accurate Control of the liquor, when the unit batch system is not used, is assured by 
the fact that liquor is available for testing at the exact point of chlorination. 

Developments such as this, in the manufacture, transportation and use of this highly 
technical product. acerve primarily to the bevefit of onr customers. Because consumers 
ennreciate this fact, the Mathieson Company is today the largest shipper of Liquid 
Chlorine in the United States. 


You are cordially invited to visit us at the Tenth Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 28th to Oct. 3rd, 1925. 
Our exhibit will be located in Booths 326—327-—330—331. 


CHLO: ABSO! 
RINE ABSORBER 





¢ | 
LIQUID CHLORINE e= 
SUPPLY LINE 


_ 

Chlorinating tank and cir- . CHLORINATING TANK. 
culating system, showing lo- . 
cation of new absorber. This | | . re yy 
consists of a cast iron box Te fe: 7) 
about 2 ft. in length, with a NY. 
cross-section of approximate- 
ly 10” x 10,” equipped inside 
with a_ series of simple ; SIPHON 
baffies. This equipment is = 
made at our own plant and 
may be obtained direct from 
us. 
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scale. The reason for this was that the industries to which he 
formerly sold have reduced operations or are standing still. 
Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

E. M. Irwin, of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company’s sales staff, 
is spending his holidays at Algonquin Park. 

R. K. Baker, of the District of Columbia Paper Company, of 
Washington, D. C., was in Toronto last week calling upon the 
trade. 

J. Hewitt, Jr., President of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, spent a 
few days last week at Kenogami, Quebec, and other points in the 
East. 

Jesse Moore, of the Toronto sales staff of United Paper Mills, 
has been spending his holidays at Cobourg, while Leo Smith of 
the same staff is enjoying a vacation at the Kawartha Lakes. 

The Don Valley Paper Mills Company have sent out to the 
trade a booklet of their ripple finish cover papers, which they are 
putting on the market. The new covers come in white and eleven 
assorted colors. - 

J. G. Gibson and T. H. Watson were in Montreal last week, 
attending a meeting of the directors of the Fort William Paper 
Company. 

I. H. Weldon, president of the Provincial Paper Mills, has re- 
turned from an extended trip up the Nipissing river. 

V. T. Bartram, of Toronto, is one of the directors of the Bar- 
tram Paper Products, Ltd., which has been granted a federal 
charter, with head office in Vaucouver, B. C., to carry on the busi- 
ness of dealers in paper, cardboard, pulp, etc. 

White & Plaunt, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., have been granted a 
charter to buy, sell and deal in timber, pulpwood and other forest 
products. The authorized capital is $40,000, and among the in- 
corporators of the company are William B. Plaunt, Arthur J. 
Manley and W. O. White. 

Among the recently incorporated concerns is the Canadian 
Wholesale News Dealers’ Association, Toronto, with a capital 
stock of $40,000, to deal in periodicals and other printed matter. 

George W. Pauline, president of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper 
manufacturers, Toronto, has returned from a visit to his father, 
George Pauline, Manchester, Eng., who is well known to the Cana- 
dian paper trade through his frequent visits to Canada, when he 
represented Robert Fletcher & Company, of Stoneclough, Eng. 
Mr. Pauline reports that business in the paper line in the old coun- 
try is rather dull due to cheap and heavy importations from Ger- 
many and other countries. 

George Stokes, of the sales staff of the United Paper Mills, To- 
ronto, who was ill for some time with tonsilitis, is able to resume 
his duties. 


Peshtigo Paper Co. Opens Chicago Office 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., September 1, 1925.—The Peshtigo Paper Com- 
pany of Peshtigo, Wis., will open a general office in Chicago in 
the near future. The Chicago headquarters will be in charge of 
R. G. Swan, assistant general manager of the company, and Miss 
Ruth Neumann, for a long time an employee of the concern, has 
gone to Chicago to assist in the organization of the new office. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swan will make their home in Chicago. 

The paper company is in the process of reorganization. A meet- 
ing of stockholders was held in Hotel Northland, Green Bay, last 
week, in response to the call of President Charles A. Goodman. At 
the request of numerous holders of debenture bonds, a committee 
was appointed to represent them. 

The committee includes John I. Beggs, Morris F. Fox, Robert 
E. Friend and Alvin P. Kletsch, all of Milwaukee, Frank L. 
Latierman, Marinette, A. P. Woodson, Wausau, and Herbert E. 
Wuesthoff of the Quarles Company, Milwaukee. 

John D. Bird, president of the American National Bank of 
Milwaukee, is actively conducting the affairs of the company as 
receiver, and has just completed an inspection trip to Peshtigo. 
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E. J. Harpe Declines to Run for President 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Apany, N, Y., August 29, 1925.—Edward J. Harpe, of Rumford, 
Me., has declined to become a candidate for the office of president 
of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers. The declina- 
tion of Mr. Harpe was entirely unéxpected and his action leaves the 
Carey, or insurgent ticket, without a head, and with. little likeli- 
hood of electing any of its candidates nominated for other offices. 
The contest for the presidency of the Brotherhood has now nar- 
rowed down to M. H. Parker, present head of the union, who is 
seeking re-election; Frank P. Barry, of Ballston Spa, now vice 
president, and W. R. Smith, of Kalamazoo, Mich. The main fight 
will be between Mr. Parker and Mr. Barry and it is possible that 
the Carey faction will shift its support to the latter. W. R. Smith, 
of Kalamazoo, who was nominated for both president and secre- 
tary, has declined the nomination for secretary and stated that he 
will make the run for president. ‘ 

Mr. Harpe’s letter of declination received at union headquarters 
here, stated, among other things, that he had never desired to be 
a candidate for the office of president. Mr. Harpe until this week 
was employed as a machine tender in the mill of the Oxford Paper 
Company in Rumford, Me. 

Adelbert Gardner, of Millinocket, Me., a candidate on the Carey 
ticket for the office of vice president in the American section, has 
also declined to become a candidate as has also Oswald Kelley, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, insurgent nominee for vice president in the 
Canadian section. The Carey or insyrgent ticket now stands rid- 
dled through declinations on the part of those who had been named 
in the hope of putting up a stubborn fight against the present 
officials, all of whom are seeking re-election. 

No word has yet reached heaaquarters in this city from Frank P. 
Barry, of Ballston, as to whether he will remain in the race for 
president or step aside in the interests of his superior, M. H. 
Parker. It is said, however, from unofficial sources that Mr. 
Barry has decided to remain in the race and oppose Messrs. Parker 
and Smith. 


To Build Power Plant at Rapid Croche 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., September 1, 1925.—A permit has been granted 
by the United States war department to the Green Bay and 
Mississippi ‘(Canal Company, of Appleton, to build a power plant at 
Rapid Croche, a dam on the Fox River, five miles northeast of 
Kaukauna. The project will furnish added as well as more stable 
power for the papermaking industry of that section of the Fox 
River Valley. 

Application for the permit had been made as early as last 
February, but action was delayed for several months as the 
specifications had to be sent to Cleveland, Ohio, to be passed on by 
government engineers, and from there were sent to Washington, 
D. C., for the final approval of the war department. Due to the 
fact that Secretary Weeks was ill at the time and that he was 
contemplating resigning from the cabinet, final decision on the 
permit was not made until this month. 

The Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company is ready to let 
contracts for the construction of the new power house, and con- 
struction will be rushed so that operation may begin the early part 
of next year. The project will cost in the neighborhood of a half 
million dollars. The building will be of steel frame work covered 
with masonry. Each of the four huge water wheels in the new 
plant will generate 1,000 horsepower, and these wheels will be 
connected with four generators which will produce approximately 
3,000 kilowatts. The rapids at this point of the Fo® River have a 
head of about 8% feet. 

After the proposed plant is built and made ready for operation, 
it will be turned over to the city of Kaukauna, Wis., for operation 
and maintenance on a long term lease. 
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Screening a Niagara 
of Paper Stock 


Picture a paper screen 212 miles The Bird Screen has had no small 
long, a mile wide and a mile high, share in helping the country’s pa- 
with a screening area of 65,000 P** mills to feed the hungry press- 

es and to pack and protect the na- 
, square feet. It would take a screen tion’s goods. It is considered a 
poe Cant D ot: e of these gigantic proportions to vital part of the equipment of most 
handle the 17,000 tons of paper up-to-date mills. It makes possi- 
that pass through Bird Screens ble continuous production of uni- 
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every day. form quality paper. 
South Walpole Massachusetts 
Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
Chicago, II. 260 St. James Street 


Montreal, Canada 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 26, 1925.—The use of pulp from 
bamboo in India is discussed at some length in a trade supplement 
of the London Times which has just reached here. The Times 
discussing this and the India trade says: 

The substantial trade of this country with India in paper manu- 
factures will be affected if Government takes action on the recom- 
mendations made by the Tariff Board for the application of pro- 
tection to the Indian industry. 

In the last fiiscal year India imported nearly 1,750,000cwt. of 
paper and pasteboard, the shipments from this country including 
106,000cwt. of printing paper, some 85,000cwt. of writing paper and 
envelopes, and 15,000cwt. of packing paper. The monthly returns 
do not show what proportion of other branches of the trade came 
from the United Kingdom. Germany, Norway and Sweden are 
large exporters of paper to the Indian market. 

The Indian paper and paper pulp industries submitted to the 
Tariff Board an application for raising the existing 15 per cent. 
import duty to 25 per cent.; but the claim was modified in the 
course of the examination of witnesses. The Board holds that even 
the grant of the full protection asked for would not help the in- 
dustry to compete with certain branches of import, such as news 
print, old newspapers (of which more than 500,000cwt. were re- 
ceived last year), and paper manufactures, such as pasteboard, 
millboard, &c., the shipments of which last year were 216,000cwt. 
The import trade which competes with Indian paper is estimated to 
amount to 30,000 tons a year, and consists mainly of printing paper 
(other than news print), writing paper and envelopes. 

Scope of Duty 

. v this portion of the trade, held to be dependent for survival on 
protection, the Board recommends that the existing 15 per cent. ad 
valorem duty should be changed to a specific duty of one anna per 
pound on all sorts of writing paper and printing paper (other than 
news print) containing 65 per cent. or more of mechanical pulp. 

The Board refuses a protective duty on the descriptions turned 
out by mills using grass, on the ground that this branch of the in- 
dustry does not come within the conditions prescribed by the Fiscal 
Commission. One of the conditions is that in course of time the 
industry should be able to do without protection. The Board holds 
that these mills will never be in a position to face world competition 
without a protective wall, except in one area in Northern India, 
and that their disappearance would not ultimately endanger any im- 
portant national interest. 

The Board considers that bamboo pulp holds immense possibili- 
ties for the production of cheap paper in India. It is now some 
years since excellent paper was made in India from such pulp; but 
business men, even before the war, were reluctant to develop the 
concessions they had obtained. Sir Thomas Holland’s Industrial 
Commission, reporting in 1918, attributed this hesitation to the lack 
of adequate information regarding the cost of transport of the raw 
material and doubt as to the capital outlay necessary on plant and 
machinery, coupled with uncertainty as to the cost and quantity of 
the chemicals required in the manufacturing processes. Finally, there 
was a fear lest the infant undertaking might be crushed by the 
dumping of wood pulp from Scandinavia or North America, and 
there was the knowledge that Japanese experiments had not proved 
successful. 

The Tariff Board recommends the Government to explore the 
possibilities by advancing Rs. 10 lakhs to each of the companies en- 
gaged in experiments, one at Nahiti and the other in the Carnatic; 
or, alternatively, by guaranteeing a debenture and waiving any 
claim for interest for two years, with a view to testing the possi- 
bility of manufacturing paper from bamboo on a much larger scale 
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Uses of Pulp From Bamboo 





than hitherto and trying to use the soda process for its manufac- 
ture. The total Government liability should be limited to Rs.20 lakhs, 
which would be fully compensated by the increase in Custom’s 
revenue. 

The proposal may lead, in the opinion of the Board, to Iridia not 
only meeting her own requirements but also providing substantial 
quantities of paper pulp for export if world prices of paper remain 
at the present level. 


Slow Development 


The admission that bamboo development will be slow does not 
invalidate the argument that every effort should be made to turn 
the vast forests of India to account in the production of a com- 
modity for which there is a large and increasing home demand. 
Investigations and experiments go to show that the bamboo, with 
proper treatment, can produce paper equal in quality to that de- 
rived from wood pulp. 

It has been found that the bamboo used should conform to cer- 
tain conditions. It should contain strong, yet soft and flexible fibres 
of regular length; it should be free from intercellular constitu- 
ents, such as resins, gums, tannings, and the like; and the fibres 
should be white and should hold a fairly large element of available 
cellulose. The difficulty arising from the many knots in the bam- 
boo is being met by the use of a slasher, with a series of properly 
distanced saws of the circular type which cut the bamboo at the 
knotted sections, the clean pieces being then subjected to either 
the sulphite or soda process. It has been claimed that even if the 
knots were not removed the soda process would be sufficiently 
strong to dissolve all the non-cellulose material. Another objection 
raised against the use of the bamboo is that the silicious coating 
on the surface militates against the recovery of the soda from 
the spent liquors. It has, however, been proved from recent ex- 
periment that provided sufficient time is allowed for the comple- 
tion of the reaction the silicate does not interfere with the process 
of causticization. 


Boston Trade “Sits Tight” 


[FROM GUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 30, 1925.—The Boston trade continues to 
“sit tight." Some branches of the trade report that the last two 
weeks have been the quietest this year. 

That a legitimate increase in all branches is due this coming 
month is readily admitted in all quarters. There are houses that 
report actual orders in hand—orders for fall and winter stock and 
in some cases queries on holiday goods. 
in the fine grades division. 

The rag and stock men are looking for increased business be- 
ginning early in September. The mills have not accumulated stocks, 
even at the low prices, whereas the demand has been fairly con- 
stant so, it is explained, these mills must scon be operating on a 
larger scale, coming into the market for stock. Old news and 
mixed papers are off, reflecting the cessation of buying which 
occurred recently. 

The paper box trade is marking time, and most of these oper 
ators are looking for slow recovery but certainly not until late i 
the fall. A strong market is noted in kraft and other coarse papers 
and the same is true with tissues and gummed papers. 

This week’s survey shows, contrary to recent reports, that th 
retail stores have had a fairly good summer. This is borne out by 
the Federal Reserve report which stated that July and August 
retail trade is ahead of 1924 business. 

This week showed no price changes. Executives, now returning 
from vacations, say that all indications point to a trade revival 
within the next few weeks. 


This business chiefly is 
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Write for This 
Booklet 







More than Advertising 






Our answer to your 






Inquiry 







A copy of this illustrated booklet is yours on request. 
Write for it today. It tells how to make better paper at a 
lower cost and describes in detail the new Voith High 
Pressure Stock Inlet, a new piece of equipment that puts 
precision into the art of paper making. With this machine 
it is possible to make a sheet of paper of uniform caliper 
and of much better formation than you ever before pro- 
duced. Lumps and foam spots are eliminated. This im- 
proved product can be produced at a lower cost. 
















The booklet contains proofs of these statements. Do not 
fail to get your copy. A letter will bring it to you. 


VALLEY IRON Works (a. 


ApPp_eton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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Construction News 


Riegelsville, N. J—The Warren Manufacturing Company, 
342 Madison avenue, New York, will proceed with the erection of 
a three-story addition at its local mill, 70 x 130 feet. The com- 
pany will also build.a two-story addition at “its. works at Warren’s 
Mills, N. J., 70 x 80 feet. ‘Fhe last noted structure will be used 
primarily for storage and distributing service. A general contract 
for the buildings has been awarded to the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Salem, Ore—The Western Paper Converting Company is 
taking bids for the erection of a new one-story plant, 100 x 240 
feet, on local site, recently acquired, and expects to begin work at 
an early date. The mill is reported to cost in excess of $80,000. 
The company is affiliated with the Oregon Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Salem. E. A. O'Neill is general manager. 


Chicago, Ill—The Transo Envelope Company, 3512 North 
Kimball avenue, manufacturer of “window” envelopes and kindred 
paper goods, has awarded a general contract to the O. W. Rosen- 
thal-Cornell Company, Chicago, for the erection of its proposed 
one-story plant, 65 x 240 feet, at 3512-42 North Kimball avenue, 
to cost approximately $55,000. Michaelson & Rognstad, Chicago, 
are architects. 

Menasha, Wis.—The J. Strang Paper Company, Menasha, 
has awarded a contract to C. R. Meyer & Sons, 50 Otter street, 
Green Bay, Wis., for extensions and improvements in its mill on 
Commercial street, estimated to cost $25,000. Work will proceed 
at once. 

Whippany, N. J.—Fire, August 26, destroyed a portion of the 
mill of the United Paper Board Company, with loss reported at 
$30,000, including equipment and stock. It is planned to rebuild. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Independent Paper Stock Company, 
650 Seventh street, has awarded a general contract to Chapin & 
Company, 525 Sixth street, for a two-story and basement building 
on North Townsend street, near West Sixth street. It will be 
used primarily for storage and distributing service. 

Chester, Pa—Garrett & Sons, have acquired the former Dut- 
ton mill property at Knowlton, near Chester, heretofore devoted 
to flour-milling service, and will remodel and equip the structure 
for a new paper mill. A list of machinery to be installed will be 
arranged at an early date. 

Toronto, Ohio—The plant and property of the Toronto 
Paper Mill Corporation has been acquired at a sheriff’s sale by 
George E. Wisener, general manager of the plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Mingo, Ohio, and associates, for a consideration 
of $120,000. The new owners are reported to be planning to oper- 
ate the property. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Power Corporation of New York, re- 
cently organized by a merger of local utilities, has negotiations 
under way for the purchase of the surplus electric power from the 
hydro-electric generating stations of the International Paper Com- 
pany in Northern New York and New England. It is proposed 
to construct transmission lines and distributing systems to utilize 
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the power for commercial service. The Power Corporation is con- 
trolled by the St. Regis Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y., with 
a number of mills in this district. ; 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The Universal Folding Box Company has 
renewed its lease for space in the Bush Terminal, South Brooklyn, 
using a total of 12,400 square feet in Building No. 19, for a three- 
year term, and 5,886 square feet in the structure under a five- 
months’ renewal. 

Corner Brook, N. F.—The Newfoundland Power and Paper 
Company has started operations at its local mill for the production 
of news print, now being completed. The plant has a rating of 
400 tons of material per day, and will be developed to maximum 
schedule at an early date. 


New Companies 

New York, N. Y.—The Hollywood Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products. The incorporators are P. A. Kruger, A. E. and 
J. S. Klinck. The company is represented by Alexander Rosen- 
baum, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Milford, Conn.—The New England Corrugated Box Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture corrugated paper boxes and containers. The incorporators 
are M. L. Soden and R. H. Soden, both of New Haven, Conn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The K. & M. Paper Box Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture paper 
boxes and containers. The incorporators are N. and M. Mishkin, 
and A. Kostroff. The company is represented by N. Nadel, 277 
Broadway, New York, attorney. 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. G. Mernagh & Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated under state laws to manufacture and deal in paper special- 
ties and other stationery products. E. G. Mernagh, 4946 Northland 
avenue, is the principal incorporator. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Moore Paper Products Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper specialties. The incorporators are S. S., M. A. and 
E. S. Moore. The company is represented by S. Moore, 476 Seneca 
street, Brooklyn. 

Shortsville, N. ¥.—The E. M. Hall Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of 500 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a paper mill in this vicinity. The incorporators are 
E. M. Hall, D. B. Brown, and H. D. Aldrich. The company is 
represented by L. G, Hoskins, Geneva, N. Y. 

New York, N. ¥.—The General Fibre Corporation, care of 
the United States Corporation Company, 65 Cedar street, New 
York, representative, has been incorporated under Delaware laws 
with capital of $510,000, to manufacture fiber products. 

New York, N. Y.—The Nonspil Paper Cup Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of 4,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture paper cups and other containers. The in- 
corporators are C. A. True, A. G. Thorne and B. Lee. The com- 


pany is represented by Koenig, Sittenfield & Aranow, 27 Cedar 
street, New York, attorneys. 
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“La Porténa” 
Paper Mill 
Dock Sud 
Avellaneda 

ARGENTINE 


IN Ancenret: 


And in Brazil Dilts Beating Engines are used. In South America as 
well as here in the north, they realize that “‘paper is made in the beaters” 
and they seek good equipment to accomplish good results. 


They raise tremendous herds of fine cattle down in Argentine besides 
using Dilts Beating Engines in their paper mills. 


The Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beating Engines are the latest and 
best of our line. They embody all the good features of a good beating 
engine without any of the faults often found in Hollander beaters. 

They are fast circulating, handle very thick stock, beat uniformly, mix 
rapidly, dump quickly and all this without any increase in power con- 
sumption. 

You will be interested in the Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beating 
Engines for your mill. Send for address of users, names of recent pur- 
chasers and list of our unshipped orders. 





MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 











New York Trade Jottings 


J. L. Fearing, sales manager of the International Paper Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of that company to succeed 
Chester W. Lyman, resigned. 

* * * 

The J. J. McCabe Lathe & Machinery Corp., Singer Bldg., New 
York, has installed another one of its “2-in-1” Double Spindle 
Lathes in the Norfolk, N. Y., plant of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany. 

* * * 

J. V. N. Dorr, president of the Dorr Company, engineers, ar- 
rived home on August 26 on the Olympic, after spending two and 
a half months in Europe in connection with the company’s Euro- 
pean business. 

s¢* 

Charles W. Kaseler who has been with the New York and 
Pennsylvania Company for twenty-nine and one-half years is now 
connected with Charles F. Hubbs & Co., paper dealers of 383-389 
Lafayette street. 

* * * 

John F. Sarle Company, Inc., paper dealers, are inviting their 
frinds to visit the new Searle Building, 50 Hudson street, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 9 and 10, between the hours 
of 12 o’clock noon and 2 p. m. 

* * * 

The International Paper Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% and 1% per cent on the 7 and 6 per 
cent preferred stock, respectively. Both dividends are payable 
October 15 to stockholders of record October 1. 

x * * 

The Universal Folding Box Company has signed a three years 
renewal of lease on 12,417 ssuare feet on the third floor in 
Building No. 19 of the Bush Terminal Company, South Brooklyn, 
and a five months’ renewal on 5,886 square feet on the second 
floor of the same building. 

* * * 

Following the recent announcement of the change of ownership 
of the Schlichter Jute Cordage Company, comes the announce- 
ment that the House of John W. Banker, 17-19 White street, has 
been named as the company’s representative for the distribution of 
their twines in the Greater New York territory. 

* * * 

Due to its expansion in its cotton rags division, the Stone 
Brothers Company has removed its offices to more commodious 
quarters at 342 Madison avenue. E. A. Stone who is now con- 
cluding an extensive tour through Europe is expected to arrive 
home in New York City about September 15, making the home 
trip on the Olympic. 


Return From Corner Brook Mill Opening 


The New York men who were present last week at the formal 
opening of the new Corner Brook Mill of the Newfoundland 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., have returned home, enthusiastic 
over the manger in which they were entertained. There were 
42 in the party which sailed from Montreal on the steamer Nay- 
arit of the Clarke Steamship line for scene of the opening. The 
official dinner was attended by about 800. The toastmaster was 
Sir Glynn H. West and the chief speaker was Sir William Al- 
lardyce, Governor of the Island. Several of the guests responded 
to toasts. 

On August 25 a dinner was given to about 40 guests by Des- 
mond A. Clarke, president of the Clarke steamship line. The 
program of dedication etc. was followed as published in THE 
PArer TrAbe JourNAL recently. Each person who attended the 
official opening was given as souvenirs of the occasion a booklet 
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containing a complete list with description of all the mill equip- 
ment and a sample of the paper manufactured at the mill. 

The boat which brought the party away from Corner Brook 
also carried the first considerable consignment of paper from the 
new mill. It was consigned to the Jacksonville Times-Union of’ 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Central Ohio Paper Co. Issues “Copco News” 

From The Central Ohio Paper Company of Columbus, Ohiv, a 
bimonthly newspaper, “Copco News”, is now being mailed to the 
company’s printer-customers in the eight states of its territory. 

Illustrations of the home office at Columbus, the largest build- 
ing anywhere in the world devoted exclusively to the wholesale 
paper business; and of the Toledo and Cleveland houses, which 
are almost as large as the home office, appear in the masthead 
of “Copco News.” There also are printed the addresses of seven 
other branch offices of The Central Ohio Paper Company. 

Different paper stock is to be used for each issue, reports the 
advertising department of the company under whose direction the 
paper is edited. The current issue, which is No. 2., Vol. 1, is 
on Euclid Dull White Enamel. Fine-fold enamel was the basis 
of No. 1., Vol. 1. 

News about printing, methods of simplification, cost reduction, 
etc., and lists of additions to stock, lines discontinued, and price 
changes are regular features of each issue. 


J. Rogers Rebuilding Church for Ausable Forks 


AusaB_e Forks, N. Y., August 29, 1925.—James Rogers, of the 
J. & J. Rogers Company, is taking an important part in the re- 
building of this village which was almost completely wiped out by 
the disastrous fire of May 14. Mr. Rogers, whose firm is the prin- 
cipal industry of the village, is constructing, at his own expense, a 
new edifice for St. James Episcopal Church, of which only the 
stone walls remained standing after tke fire. Cost of restoring the 
structure will total $30,000. Mr. Rogers has employed Norman B. 
Sturgis, of Albany, as the architect and construction work is al- 
ready under way. St. James Episcopal Church was originally built 
in 1876 by James Rogers’ father, who was also the founder of the 
J. & J. Rogers Company. 


High Valuation Placed on Fancy Papers 


An important decision on the value of metal coated papers, 
mvolving several phases of the fancy paper industry has been ren- 
ered by the General Appraiser who passed on a recommended in- 
crease of valuation of foreign papers. After an investigation of 
half-fine, aluminum carton and gold carton papers, placed a higher 
valuation on all three papers, resulting in the assessment of a high- 
er duty than that under which the paper was originally entered by 
the appraiser. The value of the half-fine paper was increased by 
5 per cent and the cost of packing; as was also the aluminum car- 
ton paper. The gold carto npaper was not only given the added 
value of 5 per cent and packing cost, but in addition the higher 
quality was increased from $700 to $715 per 1,000 sheets. 


No Paper Show Until 1927 

The announcement that the third Paper Industries Exposition 
which was planned to be held the week of February 22, 1926, 
would be postponed will prove of interest to the paper trade in 
general. After mature thought it was decided to postpone the 
Exposition until the Spring of 1927 when the American Paper and 
Pulp Association will hold its fiftieth anniversary meeting. 

Plans will be made which should result at that time in a really 
big convocation of organizations interested both in the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of paper. Work on this exposition will begin 
early and every effort will be made to stage at that time a paper 
show of unprecedented magnitude. 
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MPs 


Beloit Iron Works 


¢¢P ELOIT” PUMPS, like judiciously invested 

money, pay big dividends. Uninterrupted 
service, such as “Beloit” Pumps produce, means 
savings in time, effort, production, money. Unpro- 
ductive hours are elimimated. Labor accomplishes 
more. Production is speeded up. 


Forged steel crank shafts instead of cast steel. Lo- 
comotive type connecting rods take up wear on 
crank and wrist pins. Self-aligning features pre- 
vent undue strain on cranks or frames. Sturdiness 
and endurance is built into every pound of its de- 
pedable mechanism. 


Hundreds of “Beloit” pumps in actual service to 
testify to these facts. 


When you want a good, reliable pump, let “Beloit” 
figure with you. 


Write for Pump Bulletin and get the facts 


BELOIT PUMPS 


FOR SERVICE 


Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Since 1858 Builders of Paper Board Mill and Container Plant Machinery 
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CENSUS SHOWS BIG PAPER INCREASE 

The data on paper and wood pulp in the biennial census of manu- 
facturers for 1923 just issued by the Department of Commerce vis- 
ualizes in an interesting manner the impressive growth of the in- 
dustry in recent years. 

In the paper industry, as in most others, a stibstantial growth 
between 1914 and 1919 was followed by a decline from 1919 to 1921, 
and this in turn was followed by a recovery between 1921 and 
1923. All the important classes of products show substantial in- 
creases in quantity for the recent two-year period, and substantial 
increases in value are recorded for all except news print, for which 
a slight decrease appears, and wood pulp, for which the increase 
is small. 

The percentage of increase from 1921 to 1923 for the total of 
paper and paper board was 47.8 in quantity and 38.7 in value, for 
news print 22.9 in quantity and—3.0 in value for book paper 52.5 
in quantity and 37.7 in value for fine paper 63.3 in quantity and 
45.3 in value for wrapping paper 45.9 in quantity and 39.3 in value 
for paper board. 60.5 in quantity and 75.2 in value for tissue paper 
34.9 in quantity and 31.2 in value and for building, roofing, asbestos 
and sheating paper 59.0 in quantity and 83.2 in value. The produc- 
tion of wood pulp increased 31.7 in quantity but showed practically 
no change in value. 

The figures furnished monthly by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and affiliated associations have, with the exception of 
only a few months, during the past two years since this census 
was taken, shown generous increases, indicating that the industry 
to date, as compared witth several years ago, has expanded even 
more greatly than may be seen from the foregoing percentages. 

For the 1923 census the establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of paper and wood pulp reported products valued at 
$907,346,992, as compared with $667,435,847 in 1921, $788,059,377 in 
1919 and $332,147,175 in 1914. Of the 746 establishments engaged 
in the industry, 525 reported the manufacture of paper only, to the 
value of $467,584,925 ; 49, wool pulp only, $21,212,772; and 172, both 
paper and wool pulp, $418,549,295. 
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The total output of paper of all classes (including cardboard anj 
other paper boards) in 1923, 8,029,482 tons was valued at $812,509 
171, as compared with 5,431,265 tons, valued at $585,734,960, in 1921. 
The amounts and values of the principal classes of paper included 
in the total for 1923 were as follows: Paper boards (cardboard, 
strawboard, news board, etc.), 2,792,832 tons, valued at $182,867.70. 
book paper, 1,221,402 tons, valued at $171,135,954; wrapping paper, 
1,026,979 tons, valued at $120,763,063; news paper (in rolls and 
sheets), 1,521,080 tons, valued at $110,864,736; fine paper, 377,029 
tons valued at $89,098,027; tissue paper, 250,616 tons, valued at 
$44,144,313. 

The production of wood pulp, including that consumed in the 
mills in which manufactured, increased from 2,876,301 tons in 1921 
to 3,789,172 tons in 1923. The production of wood pulp for sale or 
for consumption in mills other than those in which manufactured 
increased from 867,740 tons, valued at $63,373,552, in 1921 to 
1,063,398 tons, valued at $65,497,098, in 1923, the sates of increase 
in quantity and value being 22.5 per cent and 3.4 per cent re-pec- 
tively. 

The output report for 1923 also included paper bags, paper boxes 
and other containers, and miscellaneous products, to the combined 


value of $29,340,723. 


boxes and other containers in this industry constitutes only a minor 


(The production of paper bags and cf paper 


porportion of the total output of such products, most of which 
are made in establishments classified in other industries.) 

Of the 764 establishments reporting for 1923, 153 were located in 
New York, 82 in Massachusetts, 62 in Pennsylvania, 57 in Wiscon- 
sin, 53 in Ohio, 42 in Michigan, 41 in Maine, 37 in Connecticut, 36 
in New Jersey, 28 in Indiana, 25 in New Hampshire, 23 in Illinois, 
17 in Vermont, 10 in Maryland, and the remaining 80 in 20 
other states. 

Steam turbines, internal combustion engines, water turbines and 
electric motors driven by purchased current were in 1923, 16,017, 
in 1919, 11,736, aggregating 
1,849,699 horsepower and in 1914, 9,049, aggregating 1,611,,954 


horsepower. 


aggregating 2,178,623 horsepower; 


Electric motors totaled in 1923, 28,679, aggregating 
984,645 horsepower; in 1919, 17,756, aggregating 583,586 horse- 
power, and in 1914, 8210, aggregating 325,211 horsepower, 

The coal consumed in 1923 was 10,509,575 short tons. 

The total number of paper machines reported in 1923 was 
1,828, capacity per year in short tons, 9,725,349 as compared in 1921 
with 1,528, capacity 8,614,163 tons in 1919 with 1545, capacity 7,- 
671,043 tons and in 1914 with 1,540, capacity 6,439,787 tons. 

The number of fourdriniers in 1923 was 955 with a capacity per 
twenty-four hours in short tons of 17,488, as compared in 1921 
with 891, with capacity of 16,072 tons, in 1919 with $62, with 
capacity of 14,542 tons in 1914 with 859 with capacity of 13,545 
tons. 

The number of cylinders in 1923 were 873 with capacity per 
twenty-four hours in short tons of 14,899, as compared in 1921 with 
637 with capacity of 12,995 tons, in 1919 with 683 with capacity of 
10,549 and in 1914 with 681 with capacity of 8,024 tons. 

The number of grinders reported in 1923 was 1,378 with ca- 
pacity per twenty-four in short tons of 7,988 as compared in 1921 
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with 1,371 with capacity of 7,514 tons, in 1919 with 1,380 with 
capacity of 7,022 and in 1914 with 1,497 with capacity of 6,611 tons. 

The total number of digestors in 1923 was 702 of which 401 
were sulphite, 200 soda and 101 sulphate, as compared in 1921 with 
666 of which, 395 were sulphite, 201 soda and 70 sulphate, as com- 
pared in 1919 with 739-of which 478 werd sulphite, 202 soda,-and 
59 sulphate, as compared in 1914 with 581 of which 361 were sul- 
phite, 197 soda and 23 sulphate. 

The wood pulp capacity reported in 1923 in short tons per year 
was 4,957,975 of which 2,244,651 tons were ground wood, 1,778,429 
tons were sulphite, 519,269 tons were soda and 415,628 tons 
were sulphate, as compared in 1921 with 4,627,040 tons of which 
2,128,842 tons were ground wood, 1,732,464 tons were sulphite, 502,- 
913 tons were soda and 262,821 tons were sulphate, as compared 
in 1919 with 4,348,582 tons of which 1,975,039 tons were ground 
wood, 1,656,066 tons were sulphite, 464,482 tons were soda and 
252,995 tons were sulphate, as compared in 1914 with 3,708,130 tons, 
of which 1,789,363 tons were ground wood, 1,341,622 tons were sul- 
phite, 499,325 tons were soda and 77,820 tons were sulphate. 

In the 1923 census New York led in the production of news 
print, hanging, bogus or wood manila wrapping, wood pulp boards, 
toilet and manila and No. 2 white tissue; Massachusetts in machine 
finished and sized and super calendered book, cover, ledger, pole 
dried, machine dried, card board, bristol, card middles, ticket, etc., 
and high grade tissue; Michigan in coated book, chip board, and 
all varieties of board not specially enumerated; Wisconsin in air 

‘dried, heavy mill wrappers, Kraft, all varieties of wrapping paper 
not specially enumerated, towels and napkins, and white and 
colored waxing tissue; Ohio in sulphite bond; Maine in bag paver; 
Indiana in straw boaid; New Jersey in news board; Connecticut 
in binder trunk and press board and Pennsylvania in building, 
roofing, asbestos and sheathing papers and all other varieties of 


paper not specially enumerated. 


Merging of Wisconsin Power Lines Continues 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeton, Wis., September 1, 1925.—The merging of power lines 
which has been taking place in Wisconsin for the last few years 
passed through another chapter about a week ago when the Insull 
interests of Chicago took over seven small companies in central 


Wisconsin. The sale involved over a half million dollars. 

All lines now link with the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 
of Wausau which recently purchased the power line at Waupaca. 
Practically all the Wausau company’s sources originate from the 
waterpowers on the Wisconsin River, one of the great power 
streams of the state furnishing power to a number of paper mills. 
The line connects with 14 power plans some of which are owned 
by the paper mills. 


Appleton Mills Exhibit at State Fair 

\ppLeTon, Wis., August 29, 1925.—Appleton paper mills, their 
subsidiaries and paper converting concerns will have the largest 
portion of the Appleton section of the Wisconsin Products Exposi- 
tion in connection with the Wisconsin state fair at Milwaukee the 
first week in September. 

The Wisconsin Products Exposition was started as a separate 
enterprise by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. This 
year it will be held at the state fair in a specially constructed 
Manufacturers building. Practically the best section of the build- 
ing, containing about 12 booths, is reserved for the Appleton in- 
dustrial concerns. Paper mills are displaying various types of 
paper, and machine shops are exhibiting models of paper machines. 
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Plans for Disposing of Hydro-Electric Power 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fats, August 29, 1925.—Paper making circles in this sec- 
tion of Northern New York are much interested in the reported 
plans of the Interffational Paper Company for disposing of its 
surplus hydro-electric power. Negotiations are now said to be 
under way between the I. P. Company and the Power Corporation 
of New York for hydro-electric propertiés in this section and New 
England. These negotiations are expected to result in the transfer, 
at an early date, of approximately 50,000 horse power, still unde- 
veloped, to the Power Corporation. It is understood here that 
there will be no actual sale of the properties but the I. P. Company 
will contract to sell current to the Power Corporation. While no 
details of the deal under way are available recent extension of 
the Power Corporation makes necessary the creation of a reserve 
current supply and this, it is said, can be done advantageously to 
both corporations by the development of the hydro-electric sites 
at Glen Park owned by the I. P. Company. 

It was decided some months ago that the properties at Glen Park, 
which constitute the Watertown division “of the International Paper 
Company’s. manufacturing organization, would be disposed of as 
part of the company’s program for more intensive development of 
its Canadian properties. At that time it was reported that the 
Glen Park properties, including mills and tenements, were about 
to be sold to the Power Corporation of New York but more 
recently the reports were that the properties were to be retained 
by the I. P. Company and merely leased to the Power Corporation. 
The potential horse power of the Glen Park site is not fully 
known here but is supposed to approximate 50,000 horse power. 

The International Paper Company is in a position to sell a 
considerable part of its horse power, now produced, and the in- 
crease in this capacity which will result from the proposed regula- 
tion of the Hudson and Sacandaga rivers by the State of New 
York. At the present time the I. P. Company is selling much of 
the hydro-electric power generated at Sherman Island, South 
Glens Falls, Cadyville, and the Wilder Development to public 
utilities companies included in the Adirondack Light and Power 
Company. 


Statement Expected Soon From Pres. Willson 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HoryokeE, Mass., August 31, 1925.—President Sidney L. Willson 
of the American Writing Paper Company told your correspondent 
today that he expected within a week or 10 days to be able to make 
a definite statement about the reorganization plans of the company. 

“There has been one little matter that has held back the proceed- 
ings,” he said, “but I expect that will be cleared up very soon and 
that there will be something definite to state in a very few days— 
possibly within a week or 10 days.” ’ 

Mr. Willson also said that the legal steps to be taken to enable 
the company to sell its outside mills as already noted were neces- 
sarily slow, as legal matters are slow and in addition during July 
and August most things are sidetracked. He expected that the 
proper legal steps would be taken very shortly so that the proper- 
ties could be advertised for sale within a week. 

The paper business in this section is yet in the doldrums but 
the American Writing Paper Company is getting its share. The 
usual midsummer period of low water is now on and the use of 
surplus water from the canals was entirely cut off this week by the 
Holyoke Water Power Company. Should this method of curtail- 
ing supply prove insufficient the next step will be to close the head 
gates, a step that has not been taken this year as yet. 


Mattagami Co. Installing Bleach Plant 


SmootH Rock FAtts, Ont., September 1, 1925—The Mattagami 
Pulp and Paper Company is installing a 200-ton daily bleach plant 
for bleaching that amount of sulphite pulp, which si the capacity 
of the plant. : 
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A typical example of WORTHINGTON thoroughness 





WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 
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HE PUMP shown is a typical ex- 
i ak, of the thoroughness with 
which Worthington meets paper- mill 
pumping requirements. 


It is used for the difficult task of pumping 
thick, unscreened stock from de-inking ma- 
chines in the plant of the Falulah Paper Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass. An impeller of special 
design enables the pump to perform its ser- 
vice at a higher efficiency than obtainable with 
the usual fan-type construction. 


Staunch construction and external ring-oil- 
ing bearings add much to its dependability and 
low maintenance cost. 


Our long experience and extensive study of 
paper-mill requirements is at your disposal. 
May we co-operate in solving your problems? 


e 


Worthington paper-mill pumps in- 
clude both centrifugal and recipro- 
cating types, power and steam 
driven, for every purpose. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Foundation For Sound Industrial Relations 


By ELLwoop WILSON * 


The age-long struggle between capital and labor has bred a 
feeling of suspicion between the management of industrial con- 
cerns and the workmen, which is noticeable even in the most 
intelligent and enlightened executives and is shown by labor in its 
distrust of any proposal put forward by the management. That 
this attitude has more or less justification is seen in the demands 
of unions and in the fact that whenever times become dull, the 
cutting of wages is the first thing that is thought of. Instead of a 
rigid inspection of manufacturing processes for leaks or an appeal 
to the workman to cheapen production costs, or rigid economies 
along other lines, first of all, out comes the knife and down go 
the wages. 


Must Be Absolutely Honest 


There is only one way to rid our industries of this bugbear of 
suspicion and irritation and that is for both men and managements 
to be absolutely honest, not only in act, but in motive. There is 
no use in welfare work and other benefits for the men, if these 
are merely blinds to keep the men from thinking about their con- 
ditions of work or their wages. No man, be he president of a 
company or a common laborer, can or will do his best work if he 
feels that he is underpaid or unjustly treated. If his family 
haven’t enough to eat or wear or he is behind in his rent, he will 
think about it whenever his thoughts are not concentrated on his 
work; and in these days of machine production a man has lots of 
time to think. In a discussion of the subject the other day, it was 
well-stated that in the old days when a man made all of an 
article with his cwn hands he had to think and he enjoyed the 
creative and self-expressing labor. Now, when all he has to do is 
to tend a machine, he does what every idle brain does,—falls into 
a reverie. If he has debts or troubles at home, or has been un- 
ustly reprimanded by his foreman, his reverie takes the form of 
magining what he would do to his foreman or the company that 
employs that foreman, if he could. Every time he has an unoccu- 
pied moment he is brooding over this, and eventually he develops 
a very mild form of insanity which is bad for him and worse for 
his productive capacity. 

Give the Man the Same Way to Express Himself 

The very best way to correct this state of affairs is to give the 
man some way to express himself and to create something. First 
of all make him feel that he is an integral part of the concern; 
that he is directly responsible for the success of the company, for 
the payment of dividends, for the sales, through the quality and 


* Manager Forestry Division, Lawrence Co., Ltd., Grand Mere, Que. 


quantity of the product. Try to show him how he can help con- 
trol the cost of production. Let him understand thoroughly what 
he is doing and why it should be done that way. Set up a record, 
his own or someone else’s, to beat. Get him interested in his gar- 
den, or some hobby, in civic affairs or in something that will 
occupy his thoughts. Let him see that the work he does and that 
done by his fellow laborers has a direct effect on his own wages. 
Not only does this need to be done for the wage-earners and 
skilled labor but also for the clerks in the office, for accountants 
and others who, while not as articulate as labor, still have the same 
troubles and the same heartaches. 

Of course, all of these things require a lot of thought on the 
part of executives and much trouble and ingenuity; and one reason 
why more attention is not paid to them is that we have fallen into 
the rut of following old-fashioned customs and are also mentally 
lazy and satisfied to let well enough alone. 

Mental Confidence the Watch Word _ 

But it must be emphasized, for it is the kernel of the whole 
matter, that the spirit must be right: that any work done for 
employes must be done honestly and in a spirit of service and 
not with some ulterior motive of keeping labor satisfied, or keep- 
ing a higher class of labor, or of keeping down wages or salaries 
by giving other things. If the motive is sincerely one of true serv- 
ice all the other benefits will follow. Conversely, labor must do 
its utmost to serve the employer, giving a full day's work and 
every effort of hand and brain honestly, because it is the right 
thing to do and not just to get better wages or better treatment. 
This seems like preaching, but nothing has been proved more thor- 
oughly practical. Nothing will make any organization successful 
except the right spirit behind it, to do to the customer, the stock- 
holder and the laborer exactly what would would have them do to 
you and then some. 

A Practical Demonstration 

There is a practical demonstration of this right here in Canada 
in the career of the Laurentide Company, which, starting with the 
above text as an ideal, has carried it out with complete success. 
Everything possible has been done for the stockholders and the 
customers and the employees: real “Service” to them all. And 
the ideal has not stopped here, but has been extended to take in 
the community, the Province and the Nation. Dividends have 
been paid uninterruptedly; the quality of the products is second 
to none; and everything possible has been done to help the cus- 
tomer in giving him the product at a fair price and showing him 
how to use it. The employees have always had as high or higher 
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wages than those paid elsewhere in the industry, and have had 
evéry opportunity for recreation, education and the maintenance of 
health. Through the taxes paid by the Company and its example 
and help, the schools are second to none in the Province for Cath- 
olics, and the Protestant employes have a splendid free school. 
There is a hospital, a dental clinic, a health service and insurance. 

The tcwn has been provided with a perfect water and sewer sys 
ter; has been beautified in every way and has had an athletic 
field provided. 

The Province has been helped by contribution to road building, 
by maps and by cooperation and practical assistance in building up 
its fire protection service and its forest service. 

Contributions of land, buildings, and money have been made 
to the Federal Government for research work. 

Cooperation with other members of the industry has been com- 
plete and generous. 


A Recent Experiment 


A recent experiment has shown the honesty of the spirit in 
which all of these things have been done. This was the formation 
of the Laurentide Council, conceived as a liaison body between the 
management and the employes, to deal with all complaints or sug- 
gestions on the part of the employees and to communicate to the 
men the policies and plans of the management. It is composed of 
eighteen members elected from each department by the employes 
and,seven members chosen by the management. It has no author- 
ity to enforce its decisions on either party and can only make 
recommendations, but since its formation no recommendation to 
either side has been turned down. It meets once a month; all 
routine business is attended to and all complaints first heard by an 
executive committee of five, three employes and two management 
members. Some of its accomplishments are: Refusal by the men 
to join the Union; a vacation plan, by which every worker who has 
been with the Company for a certain period receives a vacation 
with full pay; a plan by which the employes can purchase stock 
of the Company on payment of instalment; and various adjust- 
ments of old grievances. The latest wage scale was discussed 
fully between the management and the Council and arranged to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


An Interesting Point of Procedure 


When first formed, many complaints were brought before it, but 
when it was found that all the facts were looked into, the man’s 
record scrutinized and the foreman’s, superintendent’s and man- 
ager’s side of the case fully heard and a decision rendered abso- 
lutely on the merits of the case, the complaints gradually ceased 
and are now rare. One interesting point of procedure may be 
noticed. No decision is ever rendered by the executive committee 
unless it is unanimous. If agreement cannot be reached at one 
meeting, another is held. If no. decision could be reached, the 
case would be referred to the full Council, but this has never 
happened. 

In the working of the Council it is interesting to note how 
quickly the spirit behind a complaint, either on the part of the 
management or the men comes out. If the grievance or complaint 
is well-founded, one senses it almost at once; on the contrary, if 
there is the least suspicion that there is any attempt to “put any- 
thing over,” the decision goes against the complainant. The cards 
must be put on the table. 

The high plane upon which all relations have been put is re- 
sponsible for their success and is the realization of an ideal of the 
President of the Company.—From The Journal, Grand Mere, Que. 


Paper Makers Get Advances in Italy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 19, 1925.—Of late months there 
have been reports in Italy of some labor unrest in the paper indus- 
try and a number of strikes for higher wages have occurred in 
some of the largest plants which have been settled by advances. 
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Specifications for Waterproofed Caselining Paper 


At the request of the transportation division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, tests of waterproof caselining papers 
used for overseas shipments were made and tentative specifications 
based on these tests submitted to that bureau. These were pub- 
lished in its manual of “Packing for Foreign Markets.” As this 
work indicated that more satisfactory testing methods were re- 
quired, this research was continued. 

The main requirements of paper used for this purpose are 
waterproofness and strength. The type that has been found io 
give the most satisfactory service consists of two sheets of 30 
pound No. 1 kraft paper cemented together with a layer of 
asphaltum, the finished paper having a weight of 90 pounds per 
100 sheets, 24 by 36 inches in size. The test commonly employed 
for determining the water resistance was found to be inadequate 
and very misleading. This method consists in placing the samples 
under a water column and noting evidence of transuded moisture 
by observations of the under surface which is exposed to the air 
Many papers, such as rosin sized kraft wrappings, which have 
comparatively slight water resistance, withstood this test indefi- 
nitely for the reason that water is transmitted through the sheet 
so slowly that it evaporates without forming drops or other visible 
evidence of its presence. A sensitive but positive method of de- 
tecting transuded moisture—the “ground glass” method—was 
evolved. This is described in an article “Testing waterprocfed 
paper,” published in Paper Trade Journal, September 4, 1924 
When tested by this method rosin sized kraft wrappings showed 
moisture transudation within a few minutes, but the average asphal- 
tum waterproofed caselining paper gave no transudation within a 
period of 24 hours or more. The combined bursting strength of 
the two basic kraft sheets has formerly been considered as a 
sufficient strength requirement. Tests of caselining papers, as 
compared with tests of the basic kraft papers used in making them, 
showed that the asphaltum lent an appreciable amount of strength. 
For this reason a bursting-strength requirement higher than that 
of the combined strength of the two basic kraft sheéts is recom- 
mended to insure the use of kraft paper of the best quality. 

The final specifications recommended after this additional study 
are: Weight, 24 by 36, 480, 90 pounds; water resistance by ground- 
glass method, not less than 24 hours; bursting strength, 70 points. 
It is thought that asphaltum of satisfactory quality is provided 
for by the severe water-resistance test and by a requirement that 
before applying the water-resistance test the specimen be creased, 
this revealing any tendency toward too great brittleness.—Tech- 
nical News Bulletin, Bureau of Standards. 


To Meet Regarding Tissue Simplification 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., September 2, 1925.—A general conference 
for the ratification of the tissue paper simplifications which has 
been proposed by the tissue manufacturers will be held on October 
8 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, under the auspices of the Simplified 
Practice Division of the Department of Commerce. H. R. Colwell 
of the Division has charge of this program on behalf of the 
department. The simplification meeting will be held directly fol- 
lowing the convention of the National Paper Trade Association. 


Pulp Market at Stockholm Slow 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuainarton, D. C., September 2, 1925.—Very little business has 
been done in chemical pulp during the past few weeks, according to 
a report to the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Klath, at Stockholm. The report states 
further that it is anticipated that the entire production for the year 
will be sold within the next few weeks 
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Hydrogen Ion Concentration in the Paper Mill 


By Merce B. SHaw' 


Introduction 


The importance of acidity in the making of paper is well recog- 
nized. It is essential that the stock should have a slightly acid 
reaction during at least a part of the beating process and at time 
of delivery to the papermachine. Measurements have long been 
made to detect acidity and to determine its amount, indicator paper 
being commonly used to detect the acidity and titration to deter- 
mine its quantity. 

It is now generally recognized that the “intensity” of an acid 
rather than its quantity is the essential factor in its activity and 
that the active constituent of all acids is the hydrogen ion. The 
imensity of acid solutions can be represented quantitatively only in 
terms of the hydrogen ion concentration. 

‘iydrogen ion concentration has recently attracted much attention 
in various fields. Applications are numerous in the chemical !ab- 
osatory and are steadily increasing in the control work of indus- 
trial processes. Proper control of hydrogen ion concentration in 
the paper mill assists in obtaining better results in processess in- 
volving chemical reaction and in securing uniformity in the paper 
produced, and greater economy in cost of production follows 
therefrom. 


HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION 


1. Theoretical basis 


The only constituent common to all acids is hydrogen, therefore, 
the characteristic property of acids must be due to hydrogen. Any 
acid in solution in water tends to dissociate into electrically charged 
bodies called ions, namely, the characteristic hydrogen ions and the 
other ions of which the acid is composed. Hydrochloric acid, for 
example, dissociates into hydrogen ions and chlorine ions; boric 
acid, into hydrogen ions and borate ions. This breaking up into 
ions is called ionization. The hydrogen ion concentration of a 
solution is the total amount of ionized hydrogen per unit volume 
oi the solution. 

Similarly, the characteristic properties of an alkali are attributed 
to the OH radical and the activity of alkalies to the concentration 
of the hydroxyl ions. 

All substances capable of yielding hydrogen ions must be con- 
sidered as being acidic. Equal volumes of solutions, containing 
equal amounts of acids, may vary enormously, however, in their 
degree of ionization. A strong acid ionizes to a much greater 
extent than a weak one. 

The values for acidity obtained by measurement of the hydrogen 
ion concentration are not the same as those given by the ordinary 
titration methods. Titrations of tenth-normal hydrochloric acid 
and tenth-normal acetic acid with tenth-normal caustic soda, using 
phenolphthalein as an indicator, give the same results. One cubic 
centimeter of either acid will require one cubic centimeter of alkali 
to turn the indicator just pink, the neutral color of that indicator, 
and the acids apparently have, therefore, the same acidity. The 
hydrogen ion concentration, and therefore the intensity, of the 
hydrochloric acid, however, is from 60 to 70 times that of the 
acetic acid. 

The reason for this difference is the continuous dissociation of 
acetic acid during the process of titration. Acetic acid has only 
a small, fixed percentage of ionized particles. When the alkali 
is added the ionized part is neutralized and a further fraction of 


1Associate Technologist, Bureau of Standards. 
*Published by Permission of the Director of the National Bureau of Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


the previously undissociated acid is then ionized. This contir ues 
until the hydrogen ion concentration becomes sufficiently reduced 
for the alkali to react with the indicator and the pink color results. 
Ordinary titration, therefore, only indicates ability of solutions to 
neutralize and does not show the concentration of the hydrogen 
ions present. 


2. Expressed in terms of pH scale 


Pure water is a very poor conductor of electricity but has a very 
slight conductivity, which is ascribed to its dissociation into elec- 


trically charged ions—positive hydrogen ions and negative hydroxyl 
ions. That is 


There are an equal number of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions and 
at 21° C. each has a concentration of 1/10,000,000, 1/10’, or 107 
grams per liter. Therefore, 


Conc. of H-‘ons X conc, of OH-ions = 1/1014 


Since there is a definite relationship between the concentrations 
of the hydrogen ion and the hydroxyl ion in all aqueous solutions, 
and since the product of the two concentrations is a constant, 
the value of one concentration determines the other. For ex- 
ample, acid when added to water partially dissociates into hydrogen 
ions and the other ions of which it is composed and the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the solution becomes greater than 10°. The 
corresponding concentration of hydroxyl ions therefore decreases 
according to the above equation. Thus if concentration of hydro- 
gen ions equals 10°, 


10-3 X conc. of OH ions = 10-14 
and 


conc. of OH ions = 10-11 

For convenient analytic purposes solutions of acids, alkalies, and 
salts are made of normal and fractional normal strengths. Just 
as an acid solution is said to be normal when it contains 1 gram 
of acidic hydrogen per liter, so a solution is said to be of normal 
strength with respect to hydrogen ions when it contains 1 gram 
of ionized hydrogen per liter. 

Instead of expressing the hydrogen ion concentration of a 
solution in terms of fractional normal strengths, as N/10, N/100, 
etc., the exponent of the denominator 10 is generally used and is 
called the “pH” of the solution. For instance, N/1000 concen- 
tration in respect to hydrogen ions is N/10* and the pH value 
is 3; or a solution of pH is N/105 and contains 1/100,000 gram 
ef ionized hydrogen per liter. 

Neutral, acid, and alkaline solutions can be clearly defined in 
terms of hydrogen ion concentration. As previously indicated, a 


‘ neutral solution has at 21° C., a pH value of 7. Solutions of 


pH 0, pH 1, etc., below 7, are acid and pH 8, pH 9, etc., indicate 
increasing degrees of alkalinity. : 


3. Method of determination 


There are two methods used to measure the hydrogen ion con- 
centration of solutions. The more accurate one is electrometric 
and requires elaborate equipment for the determinations. The 
other is an indicator or colorimetric method -and though secondary 
is based on and standardized by the electrometric method. The 
colorimetric method has distinct advantages for mill control work. 
Determinations can be carried out as a routine test without in- 
volving special apparatus or skill and when standard stock solu- 
tions are obtained the measurements can be quickly and easily 
made. The two essentials for the method are a series of indi- 
cators with well marked color changes covering a wide range of 
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hydrogen ion concentration and stable standard. solutions of known 
hydrogen ion-concentration. Both. are readily - obtainable. 

The indicators used are dyes in solution form. Each indicator 
has its characteristic pH zone and shows a distinctive color at 
the definite hydrogen ion concentration peculiar to this zone. If 
the solution is more acid than this zone, the indicator is trans- 
formed to its acid color; if more alkaline, to its alkaline color. 
The characteristic pH zone is comparatively narrow, and a series 
of indicators whose pH zones. overlap is needed. 

If the approximate pH value of the solution to be tested is not 
known the determination is made as follows. To test-tubes con- 
taining the unknown solution are added the different indicators. 
The color developed by each is compared with that of the standards 
for the given indicator. The pH value of the unknown is the same 
as for the standard whose characteristic pH zone matches the 
unknown in color. 

The most used indicators with their pH ranges and color 
changes are as follows?: 


Indicator 
Thymol Blue (acid)8 
Bromphenol Blue 


Color change 
1 8 

3. 6 

Bromcresol Green or 
6 6 

4 


Red—Yellow 
Yellow—Blue 
Yellow—Blue 


Bromcresol Purple Yellow—Purple 


Bromthymol Blue .0—7 Yellow—Blue 
Phenol Red 6.8—8. Yellow—Red 
Cresol Red .2—8.8 Yellow—Red 
Thymol Blue (alkaline) 8.0—9.6 Yellow—Blue 


The standard solutions of known hydrogen ion concentration, 
with which the unknown solution is compared, are accurately de- 
fined solutions and generally consist of mixtures of some acid 
and its alkali salt. 


MEASUREMENT OF ACIDITY IN BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS PAPER MILL 


1. Procedure 


For measuring the hydrogen ion concentration in the Bureau 
of Standards paper mill, five indicators are employed. These indi- 
ca:ors cover a range of pH values from 3.0 to 8.8. Each. indi- 
cator series is made up in consecutive units of 0.2 pH. The ac- 
companying photograph shows the indicator sets and the com- 
parator block used in making the determinations. 





Inpicator Sets AND CoMPARATOR BLocK Usep 1n HyprocEen Ion 
DETERMINATIONS 


The color standards are sealed glass tubes containing 10 cc of 
solution of known hydrogen ion concentration to which has been 
added 4 cc. of indicator. An equal amount of indicator solution 
is added to 10 cc. of the sample to be tested, in a test tube of the 
same dimensions as those containing the color standards. By 
matching the color of the unknown with the color of the stand- 
ards, the pH value of the former is read off directly. If the color 
produced by the unknown should fall between the colors of two 
consecutive standards the reading of the unknown is interpolated. 
For accuracy a % cc. pipette is used to measure the indicator. 





2 The author wishes to express his appreciation for information and sug- 
gestions received from Dr. W. A. Taylor, Director of the LaMotte Chem- 
ical Products Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

3 These standards are made from highly acd mixtures and the colors of 
tubes pH 1.2, 1.4, 1.6, 1.8, and 2.0 will fade after a week or more due 
to slow precipation of the dye in solutions of this acidity. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to purchase the proper mixtures and indicator solution sep- 


es and make up standards immediately before a determination is to 
made. 
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2. Examples of applications ‘ 

In the production of: paper a knowledge of the hydrogen ion 
concentration is chiefly of importance in determining the alum 
required to produce the proper reaction of the paper stock when 
it reaches the machine. The water in which the fibers are sus- 
pended is practically always alkaline and the alkalinity is further 
increased by the sizing agent, which is commonly rosin svap 
Sizing is added to paper to overcome the capillary action of the 
fibers and thus prevent ink from penetrating the sheet. In order 
that the size may be effectively precipitated on the fibers, the 
stock must have a slightly acid reaction when it reaches the paper 
machine. Papermakers’ alum, (aluminum sulphate,) which was 
the kind of alum employed in this work, is generally used to 
neutralize the alkalinity and acidify the stock. The quantity of 
alum used is usually proportioned to the bonedry weight of the 
beater furnish with little or no regard to other influencing factors. 

The writer is of the opinion that considerable economy in the 
use of alum and better control of the papermaking processes would 
be effected if an optimum degree of acidity were determined and 
observed in the mill. By regulating the pH value in the Bureau 
paper mill, the amount of alum used has been reduced one-third. 
The minimum solubility point for aluminum has been determined 
by investigators (see references) and found to be pH 5.0—5.5. 
In connection with other work in the Bureau mill the comparative 
effect of this and greater acidity on the finished paper was dcter- 
mined. Tests were also made to determine the relative value of 
alum and sulphuric acid for producing the desired acid condilion 
A description of the machine runs and data on the finished paper 
follow. 

Run 1.—The beater for Run 1 was furnished in the following 
order: First, water and pulp; 1% hours later, 2 per cent of rosin 
size 3 hours after addition of size, 2% per cent of alum. One 
hour later the stock was dropped to the chest, ready to be run 
over the machine. 

The pH value of the tap water added with the pulp was 7.3 
The values for the beater waters were: before size was added, 
7.2; after size was added, 7.8; and at time of dropping to chest, 
less than 4.04. These values show a slight alkaline condition 
during nearly all of the beating, the stock being acid only the last 
hour, after the alum was added. 

Tap water was used to wash down the beater stock and the 
resultant solution showed a pH value of 4.3. The machine water 
was made acid with alum to the same degree. The pH value of the 
stock at the head box was 4.3 throughout the run. 

The finished paper was well sized and took a good finish and 
there was practically no foam during the run. 

Run 2.—The beater materials were added as in Run 1 and in 
similar amounts, except the alum, only 1 per cent of which was 
used. The pH values are given in Table 1. The slight variation 
at the head box was due to the lower pH value of the machine 
water when starting the machine. The final value was 5.4, the 
same as that for the stock in the chest. 

TABLe 1. 


CoMPARISON OF PH VALUES FOR THE PAPERMAKING TES1S 
Beater water 





~—a pectin 
Machine Acidify'ng Tap water Pefore After After Machine Hea 
“run agent used addition addition addition chest box 
of size of size of alum water water 
~H oH pH pH pH pH 
1 Alum 7.3 7.2 7.8 less than 4.3 4.3 
4.0 
2 Alum 7.3 7.3 7.7 4.6 5.4 5.2-5.4 
3 Alum 7.3 5.4 7.0 4.6 5.4 5.4 
_4 Sulphuric 7.3 7.3 7.7 4.8 5.2 4.6-5 
acid 


Rune 3.—The beater water of this run was made acid at tim: 
of furnishing. Alum was added as in the previous runs, th 


amount being that required to produce the same acidity as fo! 
Run 2. 


4The indicator set of pH range 3.0—4.6 was not available at the time 


of making the measurements of this run, hence, the pH value could not 
be definitely determined. 
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2 except ‘that’ sulphuric acid was added instead of alum ‘to acidify 
the stock. The pH values of the beater waters were also the 
same as the corresponding values for Run 2 except for slight 
variation after the addition of the acid. The head box waters 
varied from 4.6 to’ 5.2, the slightly greater acidity being due to 
the condition of the machine water at the beginning of the run. 


Discussion of Results 


The measurements on the finished paper of the runs are given 
in Table 2. With the exception of degree sized, the differences 
in the quality of the papers are negligible. The sizing quality, 
however, gradually decreased for the first three runs and was 
inappreciable in the fourth. 


The paper of Run 4, although highly absorbent, contained the 
same amount of rosin as the other papers. The degree of: acidity, 
being the same as for Run 2, was also sufficient for effecting 
satisfactory sizing. The results indicate that not only acidity but 
also precipitation of aluminum ions in form of colloidal aluminum 
hydrate, etc., is necessary for effective sizing, as shown by Run 4, 


(ssoj3) . ysrurg RS in which it was absent. 


The mere presence of rosin in paper does not mean that the 
paper is sized. The rosin must be precipitated on the fibers in 
such a way as to make them ink-resistant when dry. The ab- 
sorbent quality of the paper of Run 4 was ascribed to the rosin 
being left in the sheet by filtration when the water drained away 
from the fibers on the paper machine wire, the rosin particles 
being relatively large and not enclosing the fibers of the sheet. 


Green Red 


Blue 


Rosin Sizing 


Color—————_. — 


Reflection value Total relative Per cent reflection 


Blue 


The function of sizing as previously mentioned, is to over- 
come the capillary action of the cellulose fibers and thus permit 
ink.to dry without penetrating the sheet. The exact reaction of 
rosin size and alum is still a matter of controversy. Recent ad- 
vances in colloidal chemistry, however, confirm the theory that 
it is necessary to consider the physical and electrical conditions 
involved as well as the chemical. In general, the following is a 
resume of the theories involving these conditions and will assist 
in explaining the results obtained above'. 


Red brightness 


Green 


UOl}OouF 
"$804 The rosin size, in the form of rosin soap, is a colloidal solution, 
the size of the particles varying within quite wide limits but the 

omen iss nuinber of highly dispersed ones being sufficient to give good 
results. The dissociated alum and the beaten fiber of the paper 
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Colloids have very large surface areas and a tendency to absorb 
curmouny wae ot 4 other bodies, especially if they too are colloids. This tendency 
is partially surface tension and partially electrical. Absorption 
nor <A nna may take place if the particles are not electrically charged but is 
more marked if the bodies are oppositely charged. 
wonrxep .t © 2 + The disperse particles of rosin and the suspended fibers of 
auror Ny paper stock are both negatively charged. If disperse particles are 
00S ‘Ob x cz charged with negative electricity coagulation will be brought about 
Seonten enue ie ae by hydrogen ions, which are positively charged. But since both 
: E the rosin and the fiber are negatively charged they are mutually 
sup, = 2 repellant and the rosin is not precipitated on the fiber. Alum 
gives on dissociation positively charged trivalent ions of aluminum 
which act as a bridge between the fibers and the disperse rosin 
particles which become attached to the fibers. 
Colloids having opposite charges will precipitate one another. 
oos ‘8Exsz -2 SAS Alum because of its positive trivalent ions is more effective in 
PM the precipitation than substances that dissociate into divalent or 


00S ‘or x sz monovalent ions unless far greater concentration is used for the 
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5 The following reference is an excellent discuss‘on of this subject: “The 
mechanism of rosin sizing’? by J. Melrose Arnot, The Paper Makers’ Month- 
ly Journal, London, April 15, 1925. 
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lesser valencies. The sulphate anions also aid coagulation of the 
rosin. Clark and other investigators (see references) have given 
the optimum pH value for precipitation of aluminum ions and 
presence of aluminum hydrate as about 5.0—5.5. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS OF HYDROGEN ION 
CONCENTRATION IN PAPER MILLS 


Mills using untreated river waters, usually find it necessary to 
purify the water, that is, remove turbidity and organic matter, and 
generally employ alum, and perhaps lime, in the process. Some 
of the references at the end of this article, indicate that hydrogen 
ion concentration is an important factor in this process, not only 
in the formation of alum “floc,” but also in controlling corrosion 
of the water pipes. 


The control effected by measurement of hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the paper stock would, no doubt, also eliminate the 
sizing troubles due to seasonal changes in the alkalinity of the 
water and give more nearly uniform conditions in the beater and 
on the paper machine. 


Hydrogen ion concentration is considered of value in paper and 
mordant dyeing processes. Still another advantage of acid control 
is greater stability in quality of paper. An excessive amount of 
alum may impart a stiffness or rattle but it is said to cause 
deterioration of the paper. The stiffness or rattle is better secured 
by other agents, such as glue or sodium silicate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Carefully conducted tests of several investigators show that the 
maximum precipitation of aluminum occurs at a hydrogen ion con- 
centration of pH 5.0—5.5, depending on the parts per million of 
alum used. A considerable saving in alum would in many cases 
be effected by adjusting the pH of the stock. 


By regulating the pH value in the Bureau paper mill, the amount 
of alum used has been reduced one-third. The reduction possible 
in other mills depends on the particular conditions with which those 
mills have to deal, for example, degree of alkalinity of the water 
and whether a neutral or a high free rosin size is employed. The 
size used at the Bureau is a rosin soap of 33 per cent free rosin. 

The use of sulphuric acid to produce the proper hydrogen ion 
concentration does not give satisfactory sizing in the paper. A 
certain amount of colloidal aluminum hydrate, supplied by alum, 
is required for effective sizing but the amount is minimum at 
the optimum pH value. The quantity in excess of that required to 
produce this value apparently has no favorable effect on the sizing 
quality of the paper. 
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Sulphite Cellulose Extract for Tanning Leather 


Extracts prepared from the waste sulphite liquors discharged 
from pulp mills have been largely used as fillers in the manufac- 
ture of sole leather, without detriment to the wearing and ageing 
qualities. (Bureau of Standards Tech. Paper, No. 215.) As a 
consequence, laboratory experiments have been conducted to de- 
termine whether these materials could also be used in the earlier 
or actual tanning stages of the leather-making processes. 

The first experiments were concerned with the use of sulphite 
cellulose extract as a pretannage, samples of hide being suc- 
cessfully introduced into liquors of 1%, 1 and 1% per cent tanning 
strength, after which they were tanned with an extract blend 
made up of % quebracho, 4% oak, and % chestnut. The total 
time of tanning was 24 days. The gain in weight was 70 per cent, 
and the leather had good color, wearing quality, and appeared to 
be also suitable for currying. 

The second experiments consisted of tanning in a straight ex- 
tract blend of 1/3 sulphite cellulose extract, 1/3 cutch, and 1/3 
chestnut. The total time of tannage was 35 days. Samples of 
steer hide were used, and the tanning was done entirely in agitated 
liquors, and proceeded over a period of four months, during which 
time 10 lots of leather were made. The leather showed a gain in 
weight of 72 per cent, and on analysis showed a degree of tan- 
nage varying from 67 to 71. 

These laboratory experiments indicate that sulphite cellulose ex- 
tract may be used in the actual tanning process and that tanners 
might well investigate its use on a commercial scale and thereby 
utilize one of the cheapest raw materials available and at the same 
time practice conservation of a resource now largely wasted — 
Technical News Bulletin Bureau of Standards. 





Beckett Paper Co. Increases Insurance 


Hamitton, Ohio, September 1, 1925.—Expansion of its group 
insurance program, under-written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, has resulted in increasing the total life insur- 
ance coverage on employees of the Beckett Paper Company, from 
about $240,000 to almost half a million dollars. 

The entire cost of the original insurance is borne by the 
Paper company. Each employee, after completing six months’ 
service, is insured for $500. This amount is increased $100 on 
each anniversary of employment until a maximum protection of 
$1,000 is attained. The present new policy is on a co-operative 
basis, employer and employees jointly paying the premium. Each 
contributing employee is insured for an additional $1000. 

Both contracts contain clauses, which guarantee the full amount 
of his insurance in equal monthly installments to any employee 
who becomes totally and permanently incapacitated before age 
sixty. 

Supplementing the actual provisions of the policies, which in- 
clude exemption from medical examination, the Metropolitan 
Life offers service advantages. These include free visiting nurse 
service and the distribution of pamphlets on health subjects and 
sanitation. 


Paper Production in Soviet Union Increases 


Wasurncrton, D. C., September 2, 1925.—Paper production in 
the Soviet Union showed a big increase during the first half of the 
current Soviet fiscal year, October 1 to April 1, according to in- 
formation received by the Russian Information Bureau here. The 
output of paper was 96,963 tons, as compared with 50,146 tons 
during the same period of last year, an increase of 93 per cent. 

The output of cardboard was 8,903 tons, an increase of 36 per 
cent over the same period of last year, production of chemical pulp 
was 24,896 tons, an increase of 54 per cent, and mechanical pulp 
was 25,778 tons, an increase of 36 per cent. 
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Steam Used for Drying Paper 


By J. O. Ross, Presipent J. O. Ross ENGINEERING Corp. 


Question 

“What additional steam is required on a newsprint machine to 
dry paper to a moisture content of 6 per cent, instead of one of 
8 per cent? 

For example: A certain machine requires 24,000 pounds of steam 
to dry three tons of paper to a 6 per cent moisture content in one 
hour. At this rate there would appear to be a saving of 200 pounds 
of steam (approximately) if the same three tons were dried only 
to 8 per cent of moisture. I think that more than this amount of 
steam will be saved in practice. Can you tell me whether this is 
so, and if so, what the additional saving is?” 

Answer 

In connection with your question in the Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine, July 9, I am very glad indeed to answer this to the best of 
my ability. Your student does not state the percentage of moisture 
in the sheet entering the driers. He does, however, give a quantity 
of 24,000 pounds of steam to dry three tons of paper to a 6 per 
cent moisture content in one hour. He would probably be 
interested in the table given on page 40 of catalogue No. 10 of the 
Ross Engineering Corp. of Canada, Ltd. This gives the pounds 
of water evaporated per pound of dried paper with varicus per- 
centages leaving and entering. 

If we take a basis of 26 per cent entering the driers, which means 
26 per cent of moisture entering the driers, the table shows that to 
dry this down to 6 per cent moisture, the evaporation of 2,620 
pounds of water would be required per pound of paper. To dry 
it down to 8 per cent moisture, would require the evaporation of 
2.540 pounds of water per pound of paper. 

The number of pounds of steam required to evaporate a pound 
of water on machine driers varies somewhat, depending on leakage, 
circulation, method of removing water and air combined, etc. 
However, we have found, as a general rule, that, disregarding the 
steam required for ventilation, a fair average value is 1.4 pounds 
of steam per pound of water evaporated. Now, if we take the 
figure for drying the paper down to 6 per cent, or 2.62 pounds of 
water per pound of paper, and take 3 tons (6,000 pounds) of paper, 
it will be necessary to evaporate 2.62 x 6,000 = 15,720 pounds of 
water and with 1.4 pounds of steam per pound of paper, 15,720 x 
1.4 = 22,008 pounds of steam would be required. This does not 
quite check up with your student’s figure of 24,000 pounds; but this 
might be due to the fact that he had more moisture in the sheet 
entering the driers, or that our figure of 1.4 pounds of steam 
per pound of moisture does not hold true on his machine. The 
relation of 6 per cent and 8 per cent would still hold true. 


Now let us take the same condition, but drying the paper down 
to 8 per cent. This will require that 2.54 pounds of water be 
evaporated per pound of paper, or 2.54 X 6,000 = 15,240 pounds 
of water for 6,000 pounds of paper. Assuming 1.4 pounds of steam 
per pound of water, the total steam required would be 15,240 X 
14 = 21,336 pounds. The difference between the two results is 
22,008 — 21,336 = 672 pounds, instead of the 200 pounds that your 
student seems to think is low, and evidently is quite low. If he 
will take the table before mentioned, he can solve this himself 
under any conditions. 

Now, in addition to the steam required simply to evaporate the 
water, there is a ventilation loss. It takes so many pounds of air 
to carry away so much moisture; and this air must be heated 
somewhere in the mill from outdoor temperature to the temperature 
at which it leaves the mill in the form of exhaust. To get this 
amount, we proceed as follows: 

The difference between 2.62 pounds of water per pound of paper 


and 2.54 pounds is 0.08 pounds, which represents the additional 
water that would have to be removed per pound of paper to dry 
the paper to 6 per cent instead of 8 per cent. As there are 7,000 
grains in a pound, the additional moisture to be removed by the 
ventilating system is 0.08 X 7,000 = 560 grains per pound of 
paper. Assuming a wet-bulb temperature of the vapor of 100 
degrees and an outside temperature of 0 degrees, the exhaust air 
would carry out 300 grains of moisture per pound of air. There- 
fore, in order ot carry out 560 gains, it would require 560 = 300 = 
1.9 (nearly) additional pounds of air per pound in the ventilating 
system. Assuming this would leave the ventilators at 110 degrees, 
you would have to heat this air from 0 degrees to 110 degrees 
which would require approximately 110 X 1.9 X 0.241 = 504 
B. t. u., say 0.05 pounds of steam per pound of paper. 

On the driers themselves, we have assumed that it takes 1.4 
pounds of steam per pound of water evaported; and to dry out 
this additional 0.08 pounds of water would require 1.4 X 0.08 = 
0.112 pounds of additional steam in the driers. Adding to this 
the 0.05 pounds additional for ventilation, gives a total of 0.112 + 
6.05 = 0.162 pounds of steam required additional per pound of 
paper dried. 

Your questioner has evidently had some experience with Briner 
economizers. We would, therefore, state that we have worked 
this out as to what additional steam would be required if a Briner 
economizer were used under these conditions. The Briner econo- 
mizer would undoubtedly heat the air from zero to 85 degrees. 
We would, therefore, have to heat the additional 1.9 pounds of air 
from 85 degrees to 110 degrees, which would take approximately 
0.012 pounds of steam, which, added to the 0.112 pounds steam 
required on the driers, would give a total of 0.124 pounds of steam 
additional per pound of paper for drying paper to 6 per cent 
instead of 8 per cent. 


British Concerned About More Australian Mills 


: [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., September 2, 1925.—British paper exporters 


are expressing some concern over the report that as a result of 
extensive experiments with Australian woods, the Amalgamated 
Zinc Ltd., is seriously contemplating the establishment of pulp and 
paper mills in Australia, according to reports received here. 

The Australian company states that raw materials such as lime- 
stone, sulphur ores, etc., as well as wood are readily obtainable in 
the vicinity of the proposed plants, and has announced that if the 
desired tariff protection is furnished by the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment that it will be in a position to produce paper within a short 
time. The company’s program looks to eventually supplying the 
entire demand for news print. Australia during the past few 
years has been taking from 55 to 60 per cent of the printing paper 
and from 40 to 45 per cent of the writing paper exported by Great 
Britain. 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp Co.’s New Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Montreal, Que., September 1, 1925.—Preliminary work has 


started on the new $15,000,000 Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company’s mill in Limoilu, Que., workmen now being engaged in 
taking soundings, etc., so as to have everything in readiness for the 
engineers when they decide upon the location of the projected 
foundations. Tenders will most likely be called early in January, 
while work on the mill itself is expected to get under way in the 
early spring. 


“From Pulp and Paper Magazine, July 30, 1925. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
. Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


} Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Paper Specialties 
Safety Paper. A. J. Murray assignor to Todd Protectograph 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,514,222, Nov. 4, 1924. Paper is printed with 
different inks containing reagents such as disanisidine, potassium 
nitrite, lactic acid and a phenol or aromatic amine whicl; combine 


to form an insoluble azo color within the body of the paper.— 
A. P.-C. 


Modern Bank Note Paper. E. Belani. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
55, 3169-3172 (Dec. 6, 1924). A modern bank note paper should 
possess good folding endurance (about 1,200 double folds); it 
should be mottled with dots or stripes of different fibers, prepared 
from’ fibrous raw materials seldom used for other puposes; its 
jnterior should be metallized; its watermark should be distinct; 
the paper should weigh 75 g. per sq. m., should possess a surface 
with a medium smoothness, be fast to light, and be capable of 
being printed satisfactorily —J. L. P. 

Cable Paper. Anon. Zellstoff U. Papier 4, 309-311 (Dec. 
1924). Cable paper, for electrical insulation purposes, must have a 
high tensile strength and great flexibility, with a corresponding 
stretch. It should be completely free from metals, acids, and 
decomposable salts, and must be uniform in strength and quality, 
both with and across the machine-direction of the sheet. Manila 
fibers form the best material for cable paper; soda pulp of a 
particular grade may also be employed, or mixtures of these and 
other materials. The physical and chemical properties of telephone 
and high-tension papers are described. The cylinder machine is 
better adapted to the manufacture of such papers.—J. L. P. 

Flexible Sheets for Patterns. Firma Wilhelm Koreska. Ger. 
pat. 400,662. Papierfabr. 22, 459-460 (Sept. 28, 1924). Paper is 
soaked in a mixture consisting of 3,000 parts, by weight, 5 per 
cent aqueous protein solution, 360 parts 50 per cent aqueous solu- 
tion of ammonium stearate, 720 parts 50 per cent aqueous solution 
of ammonium oleate, and 3,600 parts water. After drying, the 
sheets are passed through a strong formaldehyde solution.— 
Le Pe A 

Straw Pulp Manufacture. Walter Sembritzki. Papierfabr. 
22, 580 (Dec. 7, 1924). An addition to the article on the history of 
straw pulp manufacture in the special number of Papierfabr. (June 
1924).—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Carbon Paper. Chem. Fabrik Adolf Heine- 
mann. Ger. pat. 405,842. Papierfabr. 22,583 (Dec. 7, 1924). In 
the manufacture of carbon paper the solvent or suspension medium 
of the dye consists of hydrogenated oil or fat.—J. L. P 

Coating for Stencil Paper. A. de Waele. Eng. pat. 216,648. 
Paper for the preparation of stencil sheets may be formed by 
coating Yoshino paper with a solution of ethyl cellulose in an 
organic solvent mixed with castor oil or other oleaginous material. 
Other ethers of cellulose or starch may also be used.—A. P.-C. 

Marking Carbon Paper. W. J. Hughes. U. S. pat. 1,513,246, 
Oct. 28, 1924. A printed marking is applied to paper in printers’ 
ink and an overlying coating of carbon-ink is then applied over the 
paper and marking.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Metallic Paper. Herbert Glootz. Ger. pat. 
401,514. 22. 75, (Oct. 5, 1924). Two sheets of 
metallic paper, formed by spreading a metal powder on a sheet 
covered with an adhesive, are passed over a roll with the metal 
sides together, thus yielding a superior sheet.—J. L. P. 

Concentration of Spent Sulphuric Acid Liquor from Paper 
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Parchmentizing Plants. M. Servebriquet. Papier 27, 1421 
1424 (Dec. 1924). Description of the cascade type of concentrato: 
and of its drawbacks; and of the Kestner su'phuric acid concen 
trator and of its merits.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Glassine Paper. A. Rettori. Papeterie 46, 
1157-1160 (Dec. 25, 1924). Practical manufacturing directions.- 
A. 

Continuous Gumming Machines. Maurice Cartiaux Fils 
Papier 27, 1157-1165 (Oct. 1924). Description of the evolution oi 
machines for the continuous gumming of paper on cardboard 
webs.—A. P.-C. 

Safety Paper. W. J. Murray assignor to Todd Protectograph 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,509,872, Sept. 30, 1924. In order to obtain a 
permanent printed record on sized paper, the paper is impregnated 
with sodium nitrite, and an ink is used containing dianisidine, 
beta-naphthol and oleic acid—A. P.-C. 

Filter Mass. G. Bonnet. Papier 27, 1167-1170 (Oct. 1924) 
Description of the special properties required for this material and 
of its manufacture, indicating the precautions to be taken to get 
the desired results—A. P.-C. 

Fiber Board. G. J. Manson. Can. pat. 245,539, Dec. 23, 1924. 
A bituminous material emulsified with clay is applied to the plies of 
fiber board while wet to produce a new multiply fiber board.— 
A. P.-C. 

Latex Paper Board. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 22, 568-570 
(Nov. 30, 1924). Latex paper board, which is highly pressed, is 
manufactured from paper or pulp together with fused naphthalene, 
or its derivatives, alone, or mixed with solutions of rosin, asphalt, 
or sulphur, according to Ger. pat. 394,771. The fibrous raw 
material consists of 60 parts old paper, 10 parts pulp, and 30 parts 
asbestos. The mixture is beaten to a coarse mass and weakly sized 
with latex. The paper is made on a longitudinal wire machine and 
then treated with the above chemicals. The new Naumann- 
Schopper paper tester is recommended as suitable for this product. 
-—J. L. P. 

Fiber Board. A. L. Clapp assignor to Beckwith Manufac- 
turing Co. U. S. pat. 1,514,655, Nov. 11, 1924. Cellulosic material, 
e. g., cotton waste, is digested under the action of heat and 
pressure with animal matter, such as tanned leather, ground bone, 
or fish scraps, and with caustic alkali and the animal matter in 
solution is precipitated by sulphate of alumina, lead acetate or 
other metal salt to form a coherent strong fiber board material. 
—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Manufacturing Coated Paper 
Board. C. C. Colbert and G. E. Preston. U. S. pat. 1,514,439 
(Nov. 4, 1924). The material is successively formed, dried, 
calendered, coated and finished as a continuous strip without 
reeling it through the manufacture.—A. P. -C. 

Corrugated Board. Pulp and Paper 22, 1282 (Dec. 18, 1924). 
A brief discussion of the importance of selecting the proper grade 
of silicate of soda for different purposes in the manufacture of 
corrugated boards.—A. P.-C. 

“Papyroplastik.” E. Belani, Papierfabr. 22, 99-108 (June 17, 
1924). A descriptive article dealing essentially with the mechani- 
cal side of the “papyroplastik” process, which is used in the 
manufacture of the containers from wood pulp and a binder. The 
author states that the containers are resistant to lyes, acids, water, 
and atmospheric conditions, and are cheap to make.—J. L. P. 

Uneven Thickness of Paper Board. Hoyer. Papierfabr. 22, 
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4y-493 (Oct. 19, 1924). The causes of the uneven thickness of 
paper board are taken up in a general way.—J. L. P. 

Treatment of Paper Board Stock. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 22, 
541-544 (Nov. 16, 1924). Essentially a review of patents covering 
the special treatment of paper board stock—J. L. P. 

Pulp Board. G. Landt and H. L. Becher assignors to Aga- 
sote Millboard Co. Eng. pat. 220,657. Pulp board, which is water- 
proof and highly dielectric, and may be used for roofing or siding 
of buildings and as treat material for steps, made from any of the 
usual paper pulps, is dipped in melted montan wax, the final 
product containing 30 to 50 per cent. The wax may be introduced 
into the pulp in the beater as an emulsion, or the dried pulp 
board may be dipped in a solution of the wax. The board so 
produced may be rendered plastic by heat and bent to suitable 
form, or it may be embossed. Ozokerite may be used instead of 
montan wax.—A. P.-C. 


Impregnated Fiberboard Containers. J. W. Webb. U. S. pat. 
1,512,729, Oct. 21, 1924. Fiberboard boxes are impregnated with 
sulphur in order to stiffen and waterproof them.—A. P.-C. 

How Roofing Paper Is Made. F. Hoyer. Paper 35, 450-452 
(Jan. 1, 1925). See Pulp & Paper 23, 40 (Jan. 8, 1925); Paper 
Trade J. 80, No. 1, 48 (Jan. 1, 1925).—A. P.-C. 

Rubberized Paper. Rubber Latex Research Corporation. Fr. 
pat. 581,211. The paper is impregnated with diluted rubber latex 
and then dried. Sulphur or ammonium sulphide may be mixed 
with the latex, and the rubber is then vulcanized during drying. 
—A. P.-C. 

Waterproof Box Board. L. Kirschbraun. Fr. pat. 582,646. 
Means are provided for applying material such as asphalt, pitch, 
lar, paraffin, ete., preferably in the form of a non-adhesive emul- 
sion, between two or more plies formed on a multi-cylinder board 
machine.—A, P.-C. 


Composite Building Board and Method of Making Same. 
C. W. Utzman assignor to the Beaver Products Co., Inc., U. S. 
pat. 1,492,588, May 6, 1924. Plaster board is covered with sheets 
of paper which are wide enough to leave margins for folding over 
the edges of the plaster board. The thickness of these margins 
is reduced so as to provide a thin edge, which is pasted in place 
and practically merges into the surface of the board—aA. P.-S. 

Process of Making Shingle Elements. K. Schutte assignor 
to Flintkote Co. U. S. pat. 1,494,380, May 20, 1924. An aqueous 
emulsified bituminous matrix containing colloidal clay is applied 
to one side of a saturated felt; the vehicle for the bitumen is 
removed thereby allowing the bitumen to coalesce; and a bitum- 
inous coating is then applied to the other side of the felt—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Sand Paper. Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. assignee of F. G. Okie. Eng. pats. 194,274 and 219,341, 
Feb. 6, 1923. A gum varnish, preferably a linseed oil dammar 
varnish, applied under pressure to a flexible porous base so that 
the base is permeated almost to the underside, is used as the bind- 
ing agent for the abrasive material in the manufacture of water- 
rate (to accelerate the adhesion of the binder to the base) and 
white lead (co accelerate the drying of the varnish at its exposed 
surface) may be used as driers, preferably in conjunction with 
broof and highly flexible waterproof sand paper. Manganese bo- 
paste drier, containing, for example, as mineral constituents lead 
acetate and manganese resinate, and a japan drier. A varnish, 
consisting largely of linseed oil, boiled until it becomes almost 
solid, is added to give body to the composition. Where the sand 
paper is to be sent to a dry climate, or where a considerable per- 
iod elapses between its manufacture and use, it may be desirable 
to modify the action of the drier, or even to incorporate a small 
quantity of a non-drying oil, such as castor oil. Sand paper made 
by this process requires no sizing, is capable of carrying increased 
quantities of abrasive material, and can be used on wet surfaces; 
by the removal, subscquent to manufacture, of one or more of 
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the outer layers of the base, sand paper of extreme thinness and 
flexibility may be obtained.—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus For Impregnating Paper Articles and Rendering 
Them Rigid. Manufacture de Machine Auxiliares pour L’Elec- 
tricite et L’Industrie.Fr. pat. 566,098, Nov. 17, 1923. The process 
is particularly suitable for tubes used in spinning mills, for in- 
pregnating them with synthetic resins. The tubes are placed in 
a tank, subjected to a vacuum to remove moisture and air, the in- 
pregnating liquid is introduced and allowed to act either under 
pressure or under partial vacuum for a length of time depending 
on the degree of impregnation desired. The impregnation liquid 
is then withdrawn, and the articles are heated in the same con- 
tainer, so as to remove the solvent (if any) and at the same time 
to bake and harden the tubes and render them waterproof. Air 
may be passed through during heating if it is desired to oxidize 
the impregnating substance.—A. P.-C. 

Process For Impregnation of Vulvanized Fibre Sheets or Ar- 
ticles Manufactured From the Same. Deutche Sprengstoff Akt.- 
Ges. pat. 405,785. Papierfabr. 22, 585 (Dec. 7, 1924). Vulcan- 
ized fibre sheets or articles are dipped or soaked with a solution 
of collodion—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Wax Paper of Great Folding Endurance. 
Chemische Fabrik Adolf Heinemann. Ger. pat 405,841. Papierfabr. 
22, 585 (Dec. 7, 1924). To the wax material, used in the manufac- 
ture of wax paper, are added hydrogenated oils or fats. A dye 
may also be added to the mixture. The resulting paper has a 
high folding endurance.—J. L. P. 

Fireproof Paper. N. F. Newman. Eng. pat. 222,035. This 
improved fireproof paper is prepared from blue or yellow as- 
bestos, to which a small proportion of wood pulp and starch (1% 
of each) is added. Blue and yellow asbestos fibres are stronger 
than white asbestos, and more resistant to heat—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Non-Inflamable, Tar-Free Roofing Paper. 
Fabrik K. C. Menzel and Paul Meyerburg. Ger. pat 405,299. 
Papierfabr. 22, 573-574 (Nov. 30, 1924). Roofing paper is coated 
with mineral substances, such as oxide or carbonate of calcium 
and magnesium, and cover with a solution of water glass or mag- 
nesium chloride.—J. L. P. 


Preparation of Fancy Colored Paper. Farwerke vorm. 
Meister Lucius and Bruning. Ger. pat. 405,613. Papierfabr. 22, 
575 (Nov. 30, 1924). A device is described for distributing col- 
ored fibers on a sheet of paper either on the screen or the felt 
of the paper machine.—J. L. P. 


Preliminary Acidification of Fibrous Materials Before Car- 
bonization. Walther Loew Beer. Ger. pat. 406,044. Papierfabr. 
22, 597-598 (Dec. 14, 1924). The fibrous material is given a sur- 
face treatment with carbonizing liquid, consisting of an aqueous 
solution of sulphuric acid, preliminary to the carbonization opera- 
tion. In this treatment pressure is applied by means of rolls. 


—jJ. L. P. 


Waterproof Asphalt Paper. L. Kirschbraun. Eng. pat.. 226,- 
735. The process consists in forming the layers on different 
cylinder molds and interposing a bituminous eiaulsion between 
each two layers, and causing the layers to set by cooling each 
sheet before calendering—A. P.-C. 

Imitation Leather. K. L. Moses. Eng. pat. 226,422; Fr. 
pat. 579,350. Rubber is incorporated with the pulp. The sheet is 
saturated while wet subjected to rubbing action, which imparts 
an appearance and feel resembling chamois.—A. P.-C. 

Stiffening Paper and Cardboard. Manufacture de Machines 
Auxiliaires pour L’Electricite et L’Industie. Eng. pat 215,726. The 
paper or board to be stiffened is placed in a heated chamber where 
it is dried under vacuum so as to eliminate moisture and air from 
the pores. The stiffening agent is introduced into the chamber. 
When the material is thoroughly impregnated the surplus stiffening 
material is drawn off and the chamber reheated in order to dry, 
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and if necessary bake the material so that it becomes rigid and 
impermeable.—A. P.-C. 


Improved Rubberized Paper. Rubber Latex Research Corp. 
Fr, pat. 581,211. A rubber-impregnated paper, in which the solid 
rubber particles are in the form of a dry or practically dry gel, 
is obtained by impregnating the paper. with a solution of. rubber 
latex and then drying the impregnated paper. It is claimed that 
this paper is “elastic and non-hygroscopic, that it has high*fold- 
ing endurance, and that its strength is practically uneffected by 
moisture—A. P.-C. 


asbestos Paper. N. Sulzberger. U. S. pat. 1,518,944, Dec. 
9, 1924. A paper for wrapping cigarettes is formed of asbestos 
mixed with potassium nitrate or other oxidizing agent and cel- 
lulose acetate, sodium silicate, or other binders.—A: P.-C 


Emulsifying Asphalt or Similar Materials. L. Kirschbraun. 
U. S. pat. 1,517,075, Nov. 25, 1924. A substance, such as oleic 
acid, which on saponification form an emulsifying agent, is added 
to hot liquid asphalt or a similar liquid waterproof adhesive bin- 
der, followed by the addition of a saponifying agent such as caus- 
tic soda, and after through admixture and emulsification there 
is also added an’ aqueous paste containing clay or similar colloidal 
material. The product is adapted for waterproofing paper in its 
original manufacture.—A. P.-C. 


Baryta Paper. Th. Bentzen. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6, 195-203 
(Feb. 5, 1925) ; Paper 35, No. 17, 104-110 (Feb. 12, 1925) ; Paper 
Mill 49, No. 8, 4, 10, 10a (Feb. 21, 1925). A description and discus- 
sion of the manufacture and testing of photographic paper based 
on the authors personal experience in the industry.—A. P.-C. 


Paper Manufacture. Wiggins, Teape & Co., Ltd. Eng. pat. 
222,779. Two or more kinds of pulp are fed side by side on the 
usual travelling wire. The supplies of pulp are separated by 
rubber or rubberized fabric deckles of very small dimensions, 
and which terminate at the end of the travel of the pulp on the 
wire, at which position the adjacent runs of pulp spread or 
merge one into the other, so that when the composite sheet of 
pulp passes to the presses a sheet of paper 1s obtained com- 
prising two ore more distinct styles integrally joined—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Leather Board and Leather Paper. Viktor 
Scholz. Ger. pat. 401, 703. Papierfabr. 22, 486-487 (Oct. 12, 1924). 
Waste leather in alkaline solution at a 50% concentration, is 
mixed with materials and precipitated by adding aluminum sul- 
phate or other precipitants in a beater. The leather product is 
made insoluble and hardened with formaldehyde.—J. L. P. 


Machinery 


Process of Filling Pulp Digester With Wood. Koholyt Akt.- 
Ges. Ger. pat. 405-100. Papierfabr. 22, 562-563 (Nov. 23, 1924). 
During the cooking process more wood is added to the digester, 
or the wood and cooking acid are added to the digester simul- 
taneously, the excess of acid subsequently being transferred to 
another digester or some tank. In this way more wood can be 
added to the digester.—J. L. P. 


Roll Coverings & Their Manufacture and Treatment. F. 
Ahrens. Papierfabr. 22, 556-557 (Nov. 23, 1924). General in- 
formation concerning the manufacture and care of roll coverings, 
with special reference to rubber coverings. Frequent washing 
of the rubber with benzine removes oil and grease which act to 
swell the material. Temperatures up to 130° C. are not harmful 
to the rubber provided that the pressure, under which the rolls 
are required to operate, is not excessive.—J. L. P. 


New Method of Washing Book and News Fibers. W. J. 
Garding. Paper Ind. 6, 1579 (Dec. 1924). The washer, which is 
based on the incline screen principle in conjunction with the De 
Zurik Nozzle Shower Spray, consists of four units, each having 
three screens built at an angle to cause the stock to flow over 
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them readily by gravity. The stock is pumped into a head box 
over the top screen, whence it flows over the first screen to a mix. 
ing box at the head of the second screen. The fiber’is thoroughly 
agitated and washed by the sprays in the mixing box, after 
which it passes over the second screen to another mixing box 
and then over the third screen of 13% in production (of: deinked 
fibegs) and 83% decrease in horsepower consumption, and the 
célor of the washed fibér is.so much better than when using drum 
washers that bleaching can be dispensed with.—A. P.-C. 


Rotary Pulp Screen. F. Twaalfhoven and H. Rinderknecht. 
Fr. pat. 577,799. The invention consists essentially in providing 
a stationary drum inside the rotating screen drum. This stationary 
drum is opened at the bottom, to allow the stock to enter into 
it. The level of the stock depends on the air pressure in the top 
of this cylinder, and can be adjusted to within very narrow limits 
by suitable variation in this pressure. The level of stock can be 
made to fluctuate by means of impulses in the air above it, the 
rate and intensity of which can be regulated at will. These im- 
pulses are transmitted to the stock, and prevent clogging of the 
screen plates. Also, any foam which might form would be left in- 
side the hollow drum. The opening at the bottom of the inner cyl- 
inder may be closed by a suitable elastic membrane, witlout any 
direct contact of the pulp with the fluid causing the impulses. 
The level of the stock inside the screen drum can also be vibrated 
by rotation of an eccentrically mounted cylinder or roll.—A. P.-C. 


Improved Rotary Screen. Richard Carter. Eng. pat. 218,036, 
July 3, 1924. The screen is built up of rings, hoops, etc., arranged 
side by side at a slight distance apart and held concentric to a 
common axis by means of a series of rods, the extremities of 
which are supported by end disks or caps between which the 
rings or hoops are clamped, the spaces between the rings or hoops 
forming the slits which extend all around the screen, no part 
of each slit being interrupted, except to a very small extent by 
the means used for supporting the rings. For positively keeping 
the slits clear of the heavier pulp, dirt, etc., a bar or like carrier 
is provided alongside and parallel with the screen, and on this 
bar are thin metal blades, preferably one for each slit, and ar- 
ranged so that on the bar moving in one direction each blade 
enters one of the slits and forces any heavy pulp back into the 
screen tank, while when the bar is moved in the reverse direction 
the blades lie clear of the slits—A. P.-C. 


Pulp Screen. J. Paramor assignor to The Watford Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd. U. S. pat. 1,497,156, June 10, 1924. The drums 
are supported upon and vertically above eccentrics by which a 
rapid dither is imparted to the rotating drum, which is guided 
in its vertical movement by means of rollers arranged on its 
opposite sides. Independent means are provided for slowly and 
constantly rotating the drum.—A. P.-C. 


Delivering the Stock to the Paper Machine Wire. F. Venne- 
man. Mon. Papeterie Belge 4, 473-481 (Oct. 1924); Paper 35, 
313 (Dec. 11, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 26, 43-44 (Dec. 25, 
1924). A discussion of the effect of the velocity with which the 
stock flows from under the last slice. Best results regarding 
formation and strength of the sheet are obtained when the velocity 
is equal to the speed of the wire. The velocity of the stock de- 
pends on the head (h) of stock back of the last slice, and in order 
to deliver the stock at the same speed (v) as the wire, we must 


make h = v2/2g, where g is the acceleration due to gravity. 
—A. P.-C. 


Improving the Efficiency of Suction Boxes. J. Huebner and 
E. Arden. Eng. pat. 221,311. Extraction of a larger quantity 
of water at the suction boxes with a smaller power consump- 
tion is obtained by arranging an endless travelling apron of 
waterproof fabric in such a manner that it forms an airtight 
cover to the web as it passes over the suction boxes.—A. P.-C. 
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Dangerous Selling Prices’ 


Avoided by Knowledge of Economics of Pricing and Analysis 
of Industry and Its Markets 


By W. L. CuHurcHitt, CoNsuLTING ENGINEER 


Seventy per cent of American manufacturing industries earn 
less than $5,000 per year net profit. This fact, compiled from 
government reports covering all industries listed as “manufac- 
turing”, indicates a low level of average earnings as a result of 
activities calling for more than ordinary skill, ability, initiative, 
experience and investment. 

It may be argued that the more than 200,000 manufacturers in- 
cluded in this classification comprise many who employ but a few 
people and to whom $5,000 profit would be equivalent to millions 
earned by larger concerns. Against this may be offered the 
opinion that anyone embarking in a manufacturing enterprise 
with expectation of averaging to earn less than $5,000 per year 
profit, has small appreciation of his value, and of the risks he is 
taking with his own or his investors’ money and credit. Neither 
do the other 30 per cent of manufacturers make such extravagant 
earnings as to permit investment in manufacturing enterprises 
as a whole to show returns that are at all comparable with the 
services rendered. 

What is the reason for this situation? As a nation we have 
led the world in the production of articles, and in the develop- 
ment of devices and commodities to produce. Manufacturers 
have been and are constantly striving to turn out more per per- 
son employed, and to reduce the prices of their products to con- 
sumers so that there may be more goods consumed. This has 
been done in the face of increasing wages, salaries, and unit 
costs generally. 

Unfortunately for the manufacturer, he has done such a good 
job at production that he has overtaken distribution. Neither can 
he fairly blame the World War for all of his troubles in this 
direction, although it did greatly stimulate his activity toward 
development of methods for maximizing output, and definitely 
and quickly elevated standards of living, wages and salaries. 

Many manufacturers blame their poor showing upon the 
greatly increased productive capacity, and the World War as re- 
sponsible for that capacity. At the same time they live in the 
hope that some day consumption will overtake capacity and profits 
will follow. As a matter of fact, even industries that were re- 
stricted by war operations are in as deplorable a situation in re- 
gard to lack of profits as many that were specifically brought into 
being by the war. 


"From “Management & Administration.” 


No, the trouble is not due to over-capacity, or over-production, 
but to unintelligent (to express it mildly) pricing. It is unin- 
telligent pricing that has insidiously lowered earnings in manu- 
facturing enterprises to an extent that, despite the better wages 
of manufacturing employees and the improved salaries of the ex- 
ecutive and administrative forces, has penalized the stockholders 
who not only obtain less today per dollar of dividend received 
but obtain fewer of these dollars as a return on their investment 
in manufacturing enterprises than formerly. 

There is no question as to our increased production per em- 
ployee, as witness the recent survey report of the Industrial Re- 
search Bureau to the effect that production increased 185 per 
cent in 25 years while the number of wage-earners increased but 
90 per cent. This report also states that labor has definitely fallen 
off since 1914 due to administrative and technical improvement in 
utilization of both labor and power. A recent report issued by 
New York State Industrial Bureau, shows exactly the same number 
of persons employed at gainful pursuits in 1924 as in 1913. 


The Lower Profit Margins 


To encourage still further increase in production the manu- 
facturer has lowered prices until profit margins have become ex- 
tremely narrow as compared with earlier years, and slight errors 
in estimating or calculating costs of production and distribution, 
or the possible consuming ability of his trade, or his organization 
to dispose of his product, leave him with lessened profits or 
actual losses. 

One of our largest associations of manufacturers recently pre- 
vailed upon a man who had retired from that particular busi- 
ness about 12 years ago, to act as their secretary and general 
adviser in efforts to put the industry on a more healthful basis 
financially. This Assocaition had undertaken a typical program 
of uniform cost system installation and one of the first duties 
of the new secretary was to stimulate and develop interest in 
this work. He was amazed at the change in profit margin that 
had developed since his active connection with the industry, say- 
ing : 

We used to add labor, material and overhead, then put on 33 
1-3 per cent for profit. Of course, we didn’t make that profit 
because errors and omissions would bring it down so that we 


sometimes ended the year with as little as 15 per cent net. But 
say, look at these cost sheets! Why, these fellows are only add- 
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ing 15 per cent and some only 10 per cent! No wonder they wind 

up the year with a zero profit or a deficit! I wouidn't dare to do 

business on such a narrow margin, as a few errors or omissions 

ead tg almost inevitable will wipe it all out and maybe something 
sides. 


Neither has uniform costing been able fully to correct the evil 
of unintelligent pricing. In some instances it has had a directly 
opposite effect or perhaps it would be fairer to blame faulty ap- 
plication of uniform costing, asin the case of one of our oldest 
established job printing businesses located in the Metropolitan 
District. It had adopted and was using religiously (too religi- 
ously it was afterwards proved) a system of costing and pricing 
recommended by an associated group of printers who were earn- 
estly trying to improve the general status of their industry. 

Now, in the Metropolitan District there are something like 1500 
job printers. This particular firm had from its long years of 
activity and progressiveness developed much technical skill, ac- 
cumulated equipment for high-grade multi-color work, and un- 
usual artistic taste for producing attractive catalogues and other 
better class printing. For a period of several years after adopt- 
ing the unifom cost system their business shrunk progressively 
until it was down to about one-half former proportions, and 
growing deficits precipitated an investigation into the causes. For- 
tunately, the reason was found in the faulty pricing principles 
that automatically over-priced all quality products while under- 
pricing the so-called chicken-feed business of letter-heads, cards, 
envelopes, etc. Their salesmen had given up practically all effort 
toward securing large order for high-grade work as they had in- 
variably found themselves under-bid. This left most of their 
larger and more expensive equipment idle while their little job- 
bing presses were swamped with what was proved to have been 
a very unprofitable business. 


Correcting their faulty pricing principles soon restored their 
business to a profitable basis. 


Under-Pricing Not Only Danger 


This case is cited to show also that unintelligent pricing is not 
confined to under-pricing. Neither are such combinations as 
over-pricing to drive business away, and under-pricing to en- 
courage unprofitable business, confined to job-printing. Nearly 
every sizable industry making a product or a variety of products 
with wide range of values suffers from this insidious evil. Some 
do so knowingly and trust to the “law of averages” to enable 
them to overcome the tendency to lower profits, but in most 
cases it exists from faulty ideas as to how profits should be ap- 
plied to products, to arrive at selling prices. 


In one of the clothing industries, making a standard line of 
wearing apparel, the cost sheets of three standard articles of one 
firm, selling at $15, $40 and $120, were priced according to six 

- different methods of applying profits, used in the industry by 
different members with the following results: The $15 article 
according to one manufacturer ought to sell for $14 as at $15 it 
was bringing an exorbitant profit. On the other extreme was a 
manufacturer who contended it should bring $27, and that it 
could not be sold profitably for less. Here is a difference of al- 
most 100 per cent in supposed correct selling prices, both built 
from the same cost and each aiming at the same amount of 
annual profit on the same assumed volume of production. 


The explanation in the pricing of the $120 goods, as No. 1 
who priced the $15 article at $14 contended that the $120 article 
should sell at that price to insure the designated profit, while 
his neighbor, who demanded $27 for the low-priced article, con- 
tended that according to his way of profiting it only needed 
$79 to earn the profit desired. 


The $40 garment was priced at that figure by all but one of the 
six who figured that $34 was the fair selling price. On the 
other grades there were two who priced alike and correctly while 
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four were high on one and low on the other. They all aycrageq 
to earn the same amount. 

Now, when you can get differences of nearly 100 per cent jn 
supposed fair selling price from exactly the same cost, aiming a 
exactly the same profit total for the year and the same total 
number of units produced, it is easy to understand why :n ip. 
dustry can be, on the whole, very unprofitable. 

Of course, the low-priced party in each line sets that price for 
his competitors to meet, and no matter how honestly he has es. 
tablished that price nor how accurately he has figured his costs, 
to his competitors he is a “price-cutter,” and is usually referred 
to with uncomplimentary expletives prefixed to the term. 

He in turn finds that in some other class in his line someone 
else is away under-pricing him, and no matter how honestly the 
latter price has been arrived at, nor how accurately it was costed, 
it is “all wrong” in his opinion and the firm naming it is the 
“price-cutter”. The trouble is chiefly a difference in ideas as to 
the minimum volume of business on which profits should be 
earned, and how profits should be applied; to a lesser extent {faulty 
cost conclusions and different profit ideals enter. 

There are still a few manufacturers who believe that they are 
engaged in a cave-man warfare and that success in business 
simply means the survival of the fittest. “If they beat the other 
fellow to it they may win out.” 

Happily this notion is fast disappearing as it is no longer an 
effective means of permanent success. Most manufacturing en- 
terprises require more or less special equipment for their special 
product and no matter how many firms or how often the manage- 
ment of a plant may fail, the equipment stands ready to go into 
production and some way, somehow, somebody gets it going again. 
Corporations may die, but unlike humans they do not stay dead. 
When resurrected they are apt to be worse competitors of those 
who put them out of business than before. 


Impossible to “Beat Other Fellow” 


Besides all of this, with the development and improvement in 

financing methods, the many mergers, combinations, and affiliations 
of: industries with one another, it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to land a permanently effective knock-out on any one of 
them. 
__A recent survey of one industry of some 40 different firms 
illustrates this quite definitely. Of the 40 only 10 depend abso- 
lutely on the one product for their existence. The remaining 30 
had other products representing from 30 per cent to 95 per cent 
of their activities. Of the 10, four are owned by estates not en- 
tirely dependent upon them. Two are owned by individuals of 
sufficiently large means to carry on indefinitely even at unprofi- 
table levels if necessary. One of the remaining four is being 
operated by a receiver and the others are so well connected with 
banking interests that it is doubtful if they would be allowed to 
remain long out of production even if forced for a time to 
operate unprofitably by some ruthless price-cutting firm that might 
undertake to monopolize the field. 

No, it is practically impossible for a lone “fittest” or a few lone 
“fittests” to survive a “price-war”. All survive but none or but 
few as “fit”. 

Price-cutting is almost always, in the beginning at least, simply 
accidental, unintelligent pricing and not deliberate warfare. Nor 
is this lack of intelligence confined to small irresponsible firms. 
It is just as apt to prevail in the largest and most highly organized 
industries. One of these was a constant source of irritation to 
an industry in which they were a large factor, but to which they 
contributed only a portion of their production. Complaints 
against them were so persistent and violent that they decided 
to have their methods of pricing reviewed to determine whetlier 
or not they might unintentionally be under-loading their costs. 
This proved to be the case to the extent of bringing about an ad- 
dition of more than 60 per cent to the general overhead costs of 
this product that had formerly been charged to their other and 
more extensive lines. They had never had any intention of 
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quoting prices unfair to themselves and had done so only from the 
assumption that their figures indicated they could produce much 
more cheaply than others. Meantime their other products had 
been showing less favorable returns than they felt they should. 


Examples of Unintelligence 


Another equally large firm was approached in regard to a line 
of their manufacture that represented only about 5 per cent of 
their total output, but on which they were quite vigorously ac- 
cused of selling at a loss to themselves and compelling firms de- 
pendent upon this line for their existence to sell at ruinous prices 
when in competition with them. 


They asserted that they never intentionally sold at a loss, but 
admitted that they had not attempted to segregate the profits or 
even the selling and administration expenses of this line al- 
though carefully compiling their factory costs. When asked how 
they were sure of selling at a profit when they had neither of these 
factors specifically figured in their prices, they answered: “We 
know we can produce as cheaply as anyone in the business and 
we meet any price offered when we want that business.” 


This is not an uncommon and unintentional cause of unintelligent 
pricing and is apt to be aggravated by the smaller and less thor- 
oughly organized firms, who assume that because the “big fellows” 
are figuring accurately, they are safe in quoting similar prices and 
even “nipping” under a bit to get their share of business, “of 
course, we can produce cheaper as we haven't their big overhead.” 
Both, big firms and little ones, have very decided illusions in regard 
to their respective advantages. The small firm president says, 
“Look at the X Company! Their President gets $50,000 a year 
while I only draw $7,500.” He ignores the fact that the X Com- 
pany produces 40 times what he does, so that all of the officers’ 
salaries combined do not equal the cost of his in the respective 
units of production. On the other hand the X Company tells you 
that “Y doesn’t know his costs, while we figure ours out to the 
4tk and 5th decimal and know every day just what we are doing.” 
They overlook that Y’s business is so small that he does not need 
the same array of detail figures, as he is in such intimate personal 
contact with most of the details of his business. Both X and Y 
reach somewhere near the same conclusion as to the prices they 
ought to get, then each quotes below the other’s price for the 
competitive business it wants, on pure assumption that each can 
produce and sell cheaper than the other. Here it is again, unintelli- 
gent pricing, pricing from assumption rather than knowledge, or 
from motives of retaliation and even vindictiveness. Is it a won- 
der that everybody loses? 


Then there is the small man ambitious to get established and 
who is an easy mark for buyers whose job is to get goods as 
cheap as possible. An extreme case illustrating this factor in 
unintelligent pricing was that of the young man who had been a 
good factory manager, being suddenly offered the rental of a plant 
all equipped to run (but having been closed for over a year) ata 
very nominal figure, and a contract to take his production at 
prices to be agreed upon each month. He secured sufficient backing 
to get started, but the prices he offered to- furnish the product for 
were not acceptable to the contractor so he was forced to go 
direct to the trade for his business. He found a buyer willing to 
give him sufficient business to enable him to run 24 hours per day 
for six months, if he could get the price down low enough. This 
he did, secured the contract, then found it necessary to run Sun- 
days, as he expressed it, “to make my profit, as I only make my 
costs week days.” 


Of course, his price was ruinously low and invited retaliation 
measures from a very much larger firm that had formerly had 
the business and did not propose to let it be taken from them by 
such drastic cuts. They offered to “more than meet” any future 
price quoted. Fortunately, the young man got his lesson and 
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refused to be caught again, but he had established a low price 
level hard to elevate. 


It has already been shown that uniform costing is not a positive 
safeguard against unintelligent pricing, but to further show how 
the wrong system of a single detail even if adopted by two people 
in the same line can introduce unfair competition, the case of two 
firms of similar size in the same line who installed the same system 
is quoted. Both did approximately $200,000 worth of business. 
The system introduced convinced one firm that it had about 4 per 
cent advantage over the other in costs. While this seemed to be 
the case, a check-up revealed that the system of depreciation was 
making one firm charge off $8,500 per year and the other $450 for 
the same items. Here was a case of perfectly innocent price 
baiting that could have made a serious depression in price level. 


Differences in Profit Ideals 


Then there are the differences in profit ideals that cause differ- 
ences in selling prices of similar articles made at similar costs. 
There is the firm whose owner may be of semi-philanthropic turn, 
and who is satisfied to make no profit whatever, while in the same 
industry there may be other firms whose stockholders demand 
that a reasonable dividend be earned on their investment; it is 
not uncommon to find this factor alone responsible for 10 to 15 
per cent difference in what is considered fair selling prices. Of 
course, the whole industry is forced to a lower level of prices by 
the low profit ideals of its least ambitious members. 


Even normally constituted firms have very different standards in 
regard to what should constitute satisfactory profits. One firm 
when asked to name the minimum satisfactory annual profit return 
for its business, will promptly quote $250,000 while a competitor 
of the same size will give $100,000 as entirely adequate. 

Equally divergent ideals in regard to salaries also exist and it is 
interesting to note that ideals on profits and on salaries are usually 
parallel. The firm that aims for substantial profits is usually 
willing and able to pay equally substantial salaries, while those 
firms whose profit requirements are less ambitious are more apt to 
be sparing in their salary lists. 


It likewise follows that the more ambitious firms are apt to be 
the more progressive, for even if they do not realize their profit 
ideals, they generally have more to spend upon improvements, 


experimental and development work and thus keep ahead of the 
procession. 


Unfortunately, even the most progressive firms and those who 
most thoroughly and accurately know just what they should have 
in the way of fair prices for their products, are in all too many 
instances prevented from obtaining these prices because the general 
price levels of their industry are inadequate for fair return. They 
seek a way out by further cost reduction but no sooner effect one 
reduction than another comes up. 


A typical «case is that of a firm needing about $250,000 addition 
to their profits. They had made them in the past, but of recent 
years the profits had shrunk year by year until it was decided 
that some drastic cuts were necessary to restore the old level of 
earnings. When their engineers were given the problem to solve, 
they disclosed that it meant making a cut equal to 75 per cent of 
the pay-roll or an equal proportion of the overhead. Obviously 
both of these moves were impracticable and it was finally decided 
that the time had come to get dividends from customers. 

From force of long established habits, the first place the aver- 
age manufacturer looks to find his missing profits, is in his factory 
costs. He still finds opportunity to enhance these profits by cost 
reductions, but when cost reductions are dependent upon substan- 
tial enlargement of. output, it is not always practicable to find the 
additional markets quickly. 

When the problem is put up to the sales department, the latter 
says: “Give us low enough prices and we will fill your plant with 
orders.” This they do perhaps for a short time by taking com- 
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petitors’ business until the latter awaken to what is going on and 
“meet prices,” whether they can afford to or not. 

Then the “buck is passed” to the sales department and its mem- 
bers are accused of being “only order takers—there are no sales- 
men any more,” the accuser overlooking the fact that he accepted 
the orders “taken” and even insisted that they “get the business 
somehow, but get it.” 

Summed up, the American manufacturer has been so busy 
developing products, methods of low cost production, and hunting 
for markets, that he has not given much thought to the question 
of adequate and equitable pricing. The most vital element in his 
success is given the most casual and off-hand attention. He 
orders a clerk to “add X per cent for profit” then tells his sales 
department to “shade it a bit if you have to” and trusts that all 
will come out all right; a bad year or two will soon be offset by 
good years. And so he goes optimistically on. 

But he is beginning to realize that he must give this matter more 
intelligent consideration. Besides, his stockholders are beginning 
to demand something better than explanations for unsatisfactory 
returns. They want dividends, as a steady performance. 

When our manufacturers undertake to solve this problem and 
correct the evil of unintelligent pricing, it will be corrected. A 
few industries are already at work upon it with good promise of 
ultimate success, and by methods that are thoroughly practical, 
simple, and quickly effective. 

How can this be accomplished? It is being accomplished by 
combined individual education of members of an industry in eco- 
nomics, and by dissemination to the members, of general informa- 
tion in regard to their trade as a whole. These two elements are 
comparable to (1) screening the individual home against the 
intrusion of germ carrying insects, and (2) draining the breeding 
places of these pests to destroy them. 

When every member of an industry is versed in sound economic 
principles in regard to pricing his products, he will not deliberately 
sell his goods at a loss. When he is fully informed as to the 
movement of products in his line, he will not be stampeded into 
quoting prices unfair to himself in efforts to obtain business he 
should not take. 

The recent Supreme Court decision now permits him to join 
with his neighbors in draining the breeding places of unintelligent 
prices, and when he uses the same economically sound principles 
2s all of his competitors in determining his own selling prices, 
‘hen: he has his individual business well protected. 


Murray Bay Interests in New Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontrREAL, Que., September 1, 1925.—It is reported here that 
Donohue Brothers, of Murray Bay, Que., are to enter the news 
print industry shortly. The mill at Murray Bay has a daily capacity 
of 120 tons of mechanical pulp. The new paper mill will have two 
news print machines and will probably be situated at Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre, because of the adequate electric power supply which is 
available from the Laurentian Power Company. The undertaking 
will be carried out in conjunction with the Geo. H. Mead Company, 
and it is likely that there will be an amalgamation of the Mead 
interests and the Donohue interests, whereby Donohue Brothers 
will look after the supply of wood, while the Geo. H. Mead Com- 
any will look after the making of the paper and its sale. Before 
constructing fhe mill, additional timber limits will be acquired; 
this is being undertaken by Geo. H. Mead Company. The acquisi- 
tion of these limits is being held up due to the law-suit over the 
Bayless properties at Ste. Anne de Beaupre. When the matter of 
the limits has been finally settled, the decision as to the site of 
the news print mill will be made and construction will commence. 
When the amalgamation is completed, Donohue Brothers will not 
lose control of their property. It is not anticipated that there will 
be any public financing for the project—capital will be secured in 
New York through the Geo. H. Mead Company. 
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Action Against Bayless Paper Co. Dismissed 

MontreaL, Que., September 1, 1925.—One of the biggest legal 
actions ever entered in the courts of Quebec, involving $1,750,000 
closed during the week when Mr. Justice Stein delivered judgment 
in the case of the Leaside Engineering Company of Toronto against 
the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company, and others of Binghamton, 
M.-Y... and_the First National Bank of Binghamton, and others, 
mis-en-cause. The judgment dismissed the action and attachment 
taken by the Leaside Engineering Company, with costs. Following 
this decision notice of discontinuance in the second action for 
$550,000 damages, taken by the Leaside Company against the Bay- 
less Company, was filed in the Superior Court, and this is taken 
to mean that the Leaside Engineering Company will be quite satis- 
fied to accept the decision handed down in the Superior Court by 
Judge Stein, and will not carry the matter to the Court of Appeal 
or any other tribunal. 

The dropping of the second action and all consequent ending of 
the litigation between the two firms, leaves the Bayless Company 
free to complete its negotiations with the Mead Investment Com- 
pany for the construction of a new pulp mill in Quebec Province at 
either Ste Anne de Beaupre or Beaupre at an estimated cost of 
between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. Negotiations were under way 
between the two concerns when the Leaside Company sued the 
Binghamton firm and took a court seizure to prevent delivery of 
the shares before the case should have been fought out in court. 
It is now expected that plans will be completed in the very near 
future regarding the capitalization of the company and the site of 
the proposed mill. The Bayless Company, according to present 
plans, will turn over part of their Canadian assets to the Mead 
Investment Company, but will retain control in the new company. 

The action taken by the Leaside Engineering Company arose out 
of an alleged understanding reached last spring between the To- 
ronto Company and the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company, regard- 
ing acquisition of the Canadian assets of the Bayless Company, 
which consisted of the Beaupre Pulp and Paper Company and the 
Ste. Anne Pulp and Paper Company. The Leaside Company 
claimed that an understanding had been reached, whereas the Bay- 
less people argued that only pourparlers had been entered into 
and that nothing of a definite nature had been agreed upon. The 
Bayless Pulp and Paper Company, in the meantime, entered into 
negotiations with the Mead Investment Company, connected with 
the Spanish River interests, regarding the formation of a company 
to build a new pulp mill in the vicinity of Beaupre, to cost between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000 and the Leaside Engineering Company 
took out a court seizure to prevent delivery of the shares of the 
Beaupre and Ste. Anne Pulp and Paper companies before the case 
had been argued before the courts. The case was argued during 
July and occupied about a week, after which it was taken en 
delibere. In the interval between the hearing of the case and the 
judgment, however, the Leaside Engineering Company took action 
for damages against the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company and 
others, and the First National Bank of Binghamton, and others 
for $550,000. This action has now. been dropped. 


Booklet on Endless Belts 


A booklet on endless belts which has just been issued by the L. H. 
Gilmer Company, of Philadelphia, contains engineering data on all 
small belt drives, including discussion of belt speeds, ratio of pul- 
ley diameter to belt thickness, pulley flanges, crowning, take up 
etc. Although numerous treaties on large belt drives are available 
to the engineer, this is believed to be the first compilation of data 
specifically applying to small belt drives. Much of the informa- 
tion contained in the booklet has been worked out in the L. H. 
Gilmer Company’s research laboratories and is now printed for 
the first time. The booklet is illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs showing the manner in which small belts have been ap- 
plied to drives of exceptional character. 
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HIGH GRADE COATING AND FILLER CLAYS 


REPRESENTING 
ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LTD. 
ST. AUSTELL, ENGLAND 


LARGEST 
CHINA CLAY PRODUCERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


~~ 
Re 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION 
33 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR tet AP for Papermakers 


EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING, 


any shape or style. The 
largest plug factory in this 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 
ties. 
Write for prices and particulars 


Athens Implement & 


Manufacturing Co. 
ATHENS, WIS. 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calenders, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





‘THE PILKLts DRYING REGULATOR 


i= 


Reasons why you 
should have it on 
your machine are: 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND REPORTS 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF 
EQUIPMENT COST 

WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT DESIGNS 
DAMS. STORAGE RESERVOIRS and SPECIFICATIONS 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES VALUATIONS 
STEAM PLANTS 





W. F. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. | 


First, it regulates 
the drying of paper 
automatically, irreg- 
ularities are elim- 
inated ; second 
higher machine fin- 
ished papers are at- 
tainable, because it 
is possible to main- 
tain the proper quan- 
tity of moisture in 
sheet, as it 

to ca'enders; third. 
mills having tried it 
on one machine hav: 
ordered it for al’ 
their machines. Full 
particulars upon ap- 
plication to 





PERFORATED METALS 


All sizes 


and = 
hape an 
of Hats soe 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 



















































































imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 











NEW YORK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING AUGUST 239, 1925 








SUMMARY 
News print ...........-eceeceeceneeces 196 rols 
Printing paper .........-+-++s0- 146 cs., 236 rolls 
Wall paper ......... eee e cece eee e ees 17 bls., 6 cs. 
Cigarette paper .........-eeeceeeeeeeeeces 205 cs. 
Surface coated paper ......-..--+-seeeees or cs 
Wr:tin MP Giricbsunb veshoenes so056epem cs. 
Filter co PE TEaethabsctweessce eee 43 cs., 40 bls. 
Paper hangings ..........-+++++++++> 50 bls., 7 cs. 
COVer PAPE 20. cccccccccccceccccsccccccces 4 cs. 
Tissue paper ........0.seeeecseescenccsees 16 cs. 
Wrapping paper .........--..-+--..-39 cs., 44 bis. 
Parchment paper ...-..-----seeeeeeeeeeeeee 6 cs. 
Silke paper .....cccvcccccccccsccssccccccces 2 cs. 
Gold-codted paper ........5-eeeeeeeeesceees . cs. 
Baryta-coated paper ..........++eeeeeeee 125 cs. 
Surfaced paper ........---eeeeeeeeeereeeees 8 cs. 
Metal paper ......eececeecerecsccnseseeees 5 cs. 
Paper Tubes .......2.22esceeceeeeccsecces 10 cs. 
Spools of paper .........-esee eee eeenececes 24 cs. 
ee ee ee en 281 cs., 30 pgs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Waukegan, Havre, 
13 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Garfield, Marseilles, 152 
cs. 

Standard Products Corp., La Savoie, Havre, 40 
cs. 

WALL PAPER 

G. J. Hunken & Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
5 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 4 bls. 

Thomas & Pierson, Olympic, London, 1 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 13 bls. 


PAPERHANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Franconia, Liverpool, 
15 bls. 
W. H. S. 
4 cs., 13 bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 3 
cs., 22 bls. 


Minnetonka, London, 


Lloyd & Co., 


NEWS PRINT 


Globe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 196 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Oxford University Press, Franconia, Liverpool, 


5 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 20 cs. 
Chemical National Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
196 rolls. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 40 
rolls. 
C. Steiner, Volendam, Rotterdam, 30 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Mauretania, Havre, 26 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 50 cs. 
C. Steiner, by same, 10 cs. 
International Forwarding Co., by same, 5 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
C. M. Bogatin, Duilio, Genoa, 25 bls. 
Japan Paper Co., by same, 11 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 8 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
10 cs., 19 b's. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 
S. Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Merchant, 
London, 20 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 
deaux, 2 cs., 40 bls. 
Anglo American Import Corp., Mauretania, Bor- 
deaux, 21 cs. 


Inc., Olympic, Bor- 
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WRITING PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Guibout freres, Olympic, Havre, 13 cs. 


SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, N, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
"Gevaert Co. of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 50 


cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, by same, 30 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 31 
cs, 

GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 89 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 36 
cs. 


SURFACED PAPER 

Whiting & Patterson Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 

8 cs. 
METAL PAPER 

Hensel Bruckman & 
Bremen, 2 cs. 

Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 


Lorbacher, Bremen, 


COVER PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Ohio, 


4 cs. 


Hamburg, 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Franconia, Liverpool, 16 cs. 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, De Grasse, Havre, 10 cs. 


SPOOLS OF PAPER 
J. I. Bernitz, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 24 cs, 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Heemsoth Basse & Co., 
30 pgs. 

Perry Ryer & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 114 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 10 cs. 
Morrison Machine Co., by same, 39 cs. 
Globe Sh'pping Co., by same, 10 cs, 
C. A. Boulin, by same, 17 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., by same, 81 cs. 
F. C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., by same, 2 cs. 


BAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Isonzo II, Naples, 284 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 177 bls. rags. 

G. Levi & Co., by same, 135 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 66 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 51 bls. rags, 108 
bls. bagging. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 5 bls. rags. 

True & McClelland, Franconia, Liverpool, 25 
bls. cottonwaste. 

B. D. Kaplan, by same, 120 bls. rags. 

R. M. Gray, Inc., by same, 63 bls. paperstock. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 
12 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. 
b's. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 196 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 52 bls. rags. 

American Woolstock Corp., by same, 182 bls. 
rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott, Co., by same, 36 bls. bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Boston City, Bristol, 96 
bls. bagging. 

C. R. Spence, by same, 76 bls. rags. 

Fidelity International Trust Co., 
Bremen, 140 bls, rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 44 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 1193 
bls. rags. 

Reis & Co., by same, 47 bls. cottonwaste, 

New England Waste Co., by same, 25 bls. rags. 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 


& Co., Minnetonka, London, 21 


Bremen, 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 133 bls. rags. 

Natonal Bank of Commerce, Hog Island, 
Naples, 96 bls. rags. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Waukegan, Havre, 2\)9 
bls. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 15 bls. rags. 

International Purchasing Co., by same, 40 bls 
rags. 

V. Galaup, by same, 15 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Waukegan, 
75 bls. rags, 83 bls. bagging. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 88 bls, rags, 
46 bls. linen threads. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, by same, 311 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Bank, Oscar II, Cope: 
hagen, 51 bls. rags. 

E. J, Keller Co., Inc., by same, 1551 bls. rags 

Bank of New York, by same, 450 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 238 
bls. rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 145 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
Antwerp, 249 bls. flaxwaste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
52 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 72 b's. rags. 

Chem‘cal National Bank, by same, 43 bls. rags 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., by same, 50 
bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son Co., Caronia, 
paper stock. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., by same, 23 bls. rags. 

International Accep. Bank, La Savoie, Havre. 
49 bis, rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 90 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 116 
bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, by same, 230 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 
98 bis. rags. 

Barrett Co., by same, 337 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Co., T. Fagelund, B. A’res, 
61 bis. rags. 

Maurice O'Meara Co., by same, 57 bls. rags. 


Dunkirk, 


Lapland 


Liverpool, 29 bls 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Manchuria, Kobe, 420 
bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Carlier, Antwerp, 51 


bls. bagging. 
OLD ROPE 


Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 72 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Boston City, Bristol, 87 
coils. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
283 coils. 

International 
99 coils. 

Mechan'cs & Metals 
Liverpool, 11 coils. 


MANILA ROPE 


Purchasing Co., Oscar II, Oslo, 


National Bank, Caronia, 


Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 
31 coils. 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Caronia, Liverpool, 3 
coils. 


Republic Bag & Paper Co., Pr. Garfield, Man‘la, 
1304 coils. 

United Fiber Co., by same, 630 coils. 

New York Cordage Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 59 
coils. 


WOODPULP 


Ira L. Beebe & Co., 
2841 bls. woodpulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Oscar II, Oslo, 1410 bls. 
woodpulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Sigdal, 
N. S., 12,311 bls. woodpulp, 1231 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Erle, Hernosand, 3,000 bls. 
sulphate, 500 tons; 1,350 bls. sulphite, 225 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,500 bls. 
sulphite, 300 tons. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., by same, 
sulphite, 200 tons. 

International Accep. Bank, N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 850 bls. woodpulp. 


Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 


1,200 bls. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. <A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
145 NASSAU STREET (Potter Bidg.) NEW YORK 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


MEAD, PATTON & CoO., INC. 


366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


PULP - PAPER 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


RALPH W. FANNON 


Consulting Engineer 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE REDUCTION OF COSTS 
REPORTS AND VALUATIONS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATING PROBLEMS PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 
““dn Engineering Service Based Upon Actual Operating Experience” 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE 33 LINTERS $2 RAMIE 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 


Production Quality Economy: Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Foreign 
WASTE PAPER NEW CUTTINGS HEMP ROPE 
OLD RAGS MANILA ROPE FLAX WASTE 
WOOD PULP BAGGING 


COTTON WASTE 
77 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


' = ~ 
Aluninun aaeeee 
Balphiee (HEMICAL 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


 Qiansaee 


STANDARD BLEACHING POWDER 


Liquid Chlorine 
1-ton Containers 150-Ib. Cyls. 


Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Natrona Porous Alum 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rELTS 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Tank Cars 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 





WOODFLOUR 


A. Kramer & Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 

darr, 400 bags. 
CASEIN 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Leighton, Buenos Aires, 
1,918 bags. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, T. Fagelund, Buenos 
Aires, 1,751 bags, 105,060 kilos. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 250 bags, 15,000 
ki'os. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 





Week Ending August 29, 1925 





Star Co., Trolleholm, Sweden, 500 rolls news 
print. 

’ The Borregaard Co., Inc., by same, 7 bls. paper, 
23 rolls paper. 

National Bank of Commerce, West Inskip, Ant- 
werp, 823 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Scyth’an, Ant- 
werp, 1,361 bls. rags. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Erle, Hernosand, 
2,100 bls. sulphite pulp, 400 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 2,100 bls. sulphite 
pulp, 350 tons; 2,700 bls. sulphate pulp, 450 tons. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Erle, Wallvik, 3,390 bls. 
sulphite pulp, 565 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 1,231 bls. woodpulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Inskip, Rotterdam, 
765 bls. woodpulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Trolleholm, 
Sweden, 127 bls. woodpulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,960 
bls. sulphate pulp; 619 bls. soda pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 450 bls. soda 
pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 561 bls. wood- 
pulp boards. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


Week Ending August 29, 1925 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 974 bls. woodpulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 





Week Ending August 29, 1925 





Paper House of Penna., Karachi Maru, Ham- 
burg, 69 cs. pr:nting paper. 


J. M. Whittall Associates, Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 10 cs. spools of paper. 


F. C. Bryan, Nevisian, London, 1 cs. paper. 

lst National Bank of Boston, Daytonian, Ant- 
werp, 194 rolls printing paper. 

T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 30 bls. packing 
paper. 

G. F. Malcolm, Hoosac, Liverpool, 6 cs. tissue 
paper, 


Second Nat onal Bank, Karachi Maru, Ham- 
burg, 58 bls. rags. 


Maurice O’Meara Co., T. Cagelund, B. Aires, 
71 bis. rags. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Egypt Maru, Hamburg, 
85 bls. rags. 


Fidelity International Trust Co., by same, 101 
bls, rags. 


Chemical National Bank, by same, 51 bls. rags. 


Chemical National Bank, Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 103 bls. rags. 


Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 274 b's. rags. 


(Continued from page.72) 











Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 43 bls. rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 64 bls, rags. 

G. M. Graves Co.;;by same, 56 bls, rags. 

Merchants National Bank, Nevisian, London, 
140 bls. rags. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 69 
bls. rags. 

Furness, Withy & Co., by same, 11 bls. rags. 

Crocker, Burbank Co., by same, 405 bls. waste- 
paper. 

F. Leyland & Co., by same, 31 bls. rags. 

American Express Co., by same, 44 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 120 bls. 
rags. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 53 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 195 
bls. rags. 

J. T. Lodge & Co., by same, 2 b's. rags. 

A. H. Searle, Inc., by same, 96 bls. rags, 118 
bls. bagging. 

W. Schall & Co., Daytonian, Antwerp, 158 bls. 
bagg ng. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 233 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 
146 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 112 bls. 
flaxwaste. 

Lee Higginson & Co., by same, 55 bls. rags. 

Spoulding Fiber Co., by same, 699 bls. flax- 
waste. 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 43 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 40 bls. bag- 
ging. 

G, M. Graves Co., Hoosac, Liverpool, 72 bls. 
bagging. 

L‘nen Thread Co., by same, 76 bls. flaxwaste. 

M. Sa'ter Sons, by same, 6 bls. rags. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 149 
bls. rags. 

J. T. Lodge, by same, 8 bls. rags. 

T. D: Downing & Co., by same, 79 bls. rags. 


Furness, Withy & Co., by same, 20 bls. paper- 
stock, 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Harcuvar, Ham- 
burg, 100 bls. rag pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., T. Fagelund, B. Aires, 
584 bags casein, 35,040 kilos. 

First Nat’onal Bank of Boston, by same, 417 
bags casein, 25,020 kilos. 

American Exchange National Bank, by same, 
417 bags casein, 25,020 kilos. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., by same, 834 bags casein, 
50,040 kilos. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Leighton, B. Aires, 834 bags 
casein, 50,040 kilos. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., by same, 584 bags casein, 
35,040 k los. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Erle, Waalvik, 6,500 bls. 
woodpulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 
275 bls. woodpulp, 55 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 1,395 bls. 
woodpulp, 280 tons. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., by same, 619 bis. 
woodpulp, 123 tons. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 1,330 
bls. woodpulp, 206 tons. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Egypt Maru, 
Hamburg, 800 bls. woodpulp. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., by same, 715 bls. 
woodpulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 470 bls. wood- 
pulp. ‘ 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 127 bls. woodpulp. 





PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 





Week Ending August 29, 1925 





E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Isonzo II, Genoa, 141 
b's. cottonwaste. 


——- 


International Accep. Bank, Isonzo II, Naples, 
107 bls. rags. 


Brown Bros. & Co.,, Hog Island, Naples, 7) 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Karachi Maru, Ham. 
burg, 224 bls. rags. 


Brown Bros, & Co., by same, 140 bls. rags. 


The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., by same, 213 bls. 
rags. 


Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 163 bls. 
rags. 


S. Birkenstein Sons, by same, 187 bls. rags 
D. I. Murphy, by same, 160 bls. rags. 


T. Kenworthy Sons, Davisian, Liverpool, 49 
bls. rags. 


J. B. Moors & Co., by same, 20 bls. rags. 
J. L. Vandiver, by same, 233 coils old rope 


Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 43 bls. 
cotton waste. 


J. B. Moors & Co., London Exchange, London, 
321 bls. rags. 


Mechan'cs & Metals National Bank, by same, 
155 bls. rags. 


Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 105 coils old rope. 
G. Fenton & Co., by same, 63 bls. rags. 


Equitable Trust Co., by same, 59 bls. waste- 
paper. 


W. Schall & Co., by same, 88 bls. rags. 


Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 120 bls. 
rags. 


J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 78 coils old rope. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Idarwald, Hamburg, 359 
bis. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 971 bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 54 bls. rags 

National City Bank, by same, 103 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Idarwald, Hamburg, 79 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros, & Co., by same, 70 bls. rags 

Second National Bank, by same, 38 bls. rags. 


Fidel ty International Trust Co., by same, 141 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 373 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., Liberty Glo, London, 
255 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Bremen, 123 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 56 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Idarwald, Hamburg, 
475 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgaw, Ham- 
burg, 154 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Daytonian, Hamburg, 
307 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Ant- 
werp, 32 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Bremen, 165 
bls. woodpulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Dania, Greaker, 1,350 bls. 
woodpulp. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Dania, 
Oslo, 2,000 bls. woodpulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 





Week Ending August 29, 1925 





E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Meanticut, Antwerp, 158 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Maryland, Havre, 501 
bls. rags, 74 bls. wastepaper. 
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Trade Marks Department 
Conpuctep BY NationaL Trave-Mark Co., WASHINGTON, mC. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

SeaMAN Parer CompANY Raprum ENnAmMEL—No. 206,259. Sea- 
man Paper Company, Chicago, Ill. For enameled book paper. 

REPRESENTATION OF A STAR and words THe Howarp (Dis- 
claimed) —No. 210,554. Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. For toiletpaper. 

AsteN—No. 212,171. V. Asten & Co., Eupen, Belgium. 
felts for paper machinery. 

No-So—No. 210,176. Herman Lissner, New York City. 
tags. 

Oprenet—No. 216,525. 
fiber dinner bags. 


For 
For 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. For 


Bureau of Standards Experiments With Fillers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] E 

Wasuinoton, D. C., September 2, 1925.—Experimental research 
completed at the Bureau of Standards throws new light on paper 
making. Special experiments on the paper making quality of pul- 
verized fillers were made in the paper laboratories of the bureau. 
Paper is made of fibers, fillers, and sizing. Fillers, the powdered 
substances used to fill the spaces between fibers, give opacity, body, 
and finish as required for certain papers, such as book papers for 
which they improve the printing quality. The quality of the paper 
was found to depend upon the quantity of filler retained rather 
than the kind, although less of the more soluble materials was 
retained. 

Asbestine, talc, clay, crown filler, and gypsum were tried out. 
None impaired the sizing process. Ten or twenty per cent of each 
were added in turn to different batches of pulp, and the resulting 
papers tested for weight, strength, color, opacity, finish, degree 
sized (non-absorbency) and amount of filler retained. Asbestine, 
talc, and clay, (the less soluble) gave similar results. 

The scientific experiments at the Bureau are made to aid the 
paper maker to secure any desired quality through advance knowl- 
edge of the effects of the kind and amounts of the several in- 
gredients, instead of by the hit or miss method of trial and error 
upon which he must rely when dependable data are lacking. 


Thomas Paper Mfg. Co. to Make Paper by New Process 


PorTLAND, Ore., August 27, 1925—A new process of manufactur- 
ing paper designed to cut costs and to use materials which cannot 
now be used has been invented by Robert Thomas, 292 North 21st 


street. Mr. Thomas has formed a company to be known as the 
Thomas Paper Manufacturing Company which will manufacture 
paper under the new process on a large scale. 

The capitalization has been set at $2,000,000. 

Anthony Neppach, of Nicolai Neppach company, planing mill, has 
been elected vice-president and assistant secretary of the new com- 
pany. Elmer W. Jones, of San Francisco, is secretary. 

More than 15 per cent more paper is secured per ton of wood by 
using the new chemical formula and the tensile strength of the pa- 
per is 25 per cent higher than that of other papers, according to the 
inventor. 

The new company is casting around for a location for its new 
plant and has several good offers open but as yet nothing has been 
decided upon. Construction of the plant is hoped for this year. 
Present offices of the company are at 292 North 21st street, where 
Mr. Thomas has his laboratory. 

Red and yellow fir and pine wood may be used, according to 
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Thomas, to make the best grade bond paper under his process. 
Under other processes only poor grade paper can be made from 
these woods. 

Wheat and rice straw and flax refuse are other raw materials 
which can equally well be utilized by the new method. 

Mr. Thomas has demonstrated his method at several large paper 
mills including the Oregon Pulp and Paper company, the Iniand 


Empire mill, Millwood, Wn., and the Methodist Book concern at 
Chillicotte, Ohio. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Septetmber 2, 1925—The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on September 9 for 58,469 pounds 
(305 reams) of various sizes first class chart paper. Bids will also 
be received on the same date for 1,810 pounds of 22% x 28%4—181, 
white index bristol board. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on September 9 
for 80,000 pounds .of various sizes 30 per cent rag mimeograph 
paper. 

The Government's Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 50,000 pounds of manila calendered tag board in 24” and 
26%,” rolls; R. P. Andrews Paper Company at 7.25 cents and 
Lindemeyer & Harker, at 6.24 cents and 6.49 cents. 


Rate Decision for Merrimac Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 1, 1925.—A decision has just been ren- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Merrimac Paper Company against the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
In their syllabus in this case the Commissioners say: 

“Carload shipments of printing paper from Lawrence, Mass., to 
Long Island City, N. Y., during the period from January 30, 1922 
to February 24, 1923, inclusive, found to have been overcharged. 
Reparation awarded. 

“Rate applied on carload shipments of printing paper from Law- 
rence to Long Island City since August 14, 1923, found unreason- 


able and inapplicable. Reparation awarded and maximum reason- 
able rate prescribed.” 


Sioux Falls Paper Co. to Erect Building 


Sioux Fatts, S. D., August 27, 1925—Ground was broken last 
week for the new $100,000 Sioux Falls paper company building at 
Eleventh street and First avenue. The Sioux Falls Construction 
company was given the general construction work, and Perkins & 
McWayne, local architects, will supervise the work. It is planned 
to have the building completed by January 1, it was announced by 
J. E. Smeed, vice-president of the company. 

The building will be a three-story fireproof structure with 150 
feet frontage on Eleventh street and extnding back 88 feet. It will 
be of re-enforced concrete. The new building was made neces- 
sary, officials have stated, by the firm’s increasing business which 
is reaching out into many neighboring states. 


West Canal at Appleton Being Repaired 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., September 1, 1925.—Repairs on the banks of 
West Canal, Appleton, which has served Appleton paper mills for 
over 50 years, are in progress. The West Canal and the middle 
dam at this place have had little repair work since they were built. 
Considerable strengthening of the banks was necessary by dirt 
filling and by raising the banks slightly. The conccete work at 
the entrance of the flumes of the canal has been completed. Last 
year a portion of one bank gave way and slid into the canal. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, September 2, 1925. 


The paper market has crossed the threshhold into September 
with every assurance that business in practically every grade will 
soon feel the revivifying effect of Fall. A little sprightlier action 
all along the line has been in evidence during the past week and 
this gives color to the roseate hopes of the paper men. Paper in 
all the grades is showing today a healthy condition, business in 
general is taking a forward look, prices are firm and there is no 
reason why the market should not enter immediately upon a pros- 
perous period with a genuinely healthy demand. There is no 
question but that present day conditions, under normal circum- 
stances, should dcvelop in a spirited paper demand during the next 
few weeks. But the paper men are not exactly looking for any 
such spirited demand. They do expect to see stock moving on a 
broader basis and to be favored by a constant and consistent 
volume of business but they are not hopeful of seeing a spectacu- 
lar demand developed even at this stage of the game. The only 
thing which is going to retard the market is a continuance of the 
super-cautiousness which is becoming a firmly-embedded charac- 
teristic of the average consumer. If he continues to be cautious 
to the extent that he has been cautious for months the market 
will continue to trail behind the pace which it should logically be 
able to maintain. Business in all lines is suffering from this ex- 
cessive caution. It is a new development for the American busi- 
ness man and as long as buying is held rigidly to immediate 
needs, ignoring to a greater extent all future requirements, 
ments, business will continue in a constant and consistent course 
but will not be any more susceptible to record-making streaks than 
it is today. However, the consumer, as far as paper is concerned 
at any rate, will be obliged to let out his sails to some extent 
whether he wants to or not and so the business of the remainder 
of the year is bound to how steady improvement. Judging from 
the record of the year which has already been written, the re- 
mainder of the year can hardly fail to be at least a shade better 
than that which the market saw during the last four months of 
last year. Then the revival of business was very satisfactory 
during September but a reaction came speedily and business from 
then on did not justify the expectations. If that reaction can he 
avoided this year the market should make some most gratifying 
strides between now and January 1. 

News print from now on will get back to its normal stride 
which it did not materially depart from all through the summer. 
The difference is, however, that the demand will be a natural 
demand whereas it has been to some extent an inflated demand. 
Newspapers will now regain their normal circulations which al- 
ways suffer during the vacation period when people go away to 
the shore and mountains and do less reading. Circulation will no 
longer have to be held up by means of circulation contests, prize 
offers, etc. News print demand has been excellent all along and 
the consumption will start to hit up a little livelier pace now that 
September is here. 

Box board is still improving. Fine papers are also showing bet- 
terment and there is a little better action in coarse papers. Paper 
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specialties continue to enjoy an excellent demand and tissues are 
starting to sell better than they have been doing for some weeks, 


Mechanical Pulp 


The groundwood market just now is exhibiting a thoroughly 
healthy undertone. There is a medium demand, pulp moving {air- 
ly freely into the consuming channels. Most of the buying con- 
tinues to be on a contract basis, the consumers steadily increasing 
their withdrawals and being now on their quota basis. Spot buy- 
ing has broadened out a trifle and the outlook is one of genwne 
promise. The tendency of prices is to go higher and many believe 
that an upward revision is imminent. 


Chemical Pulp 


There is a firm tone to the chemical pulp market and the trend 
of prices is upward. Stock is moving in a satisfactory manner 
and the consumers are, for the most part, not only buying for 
their immediate needs but for a considerable period ahead. Fre- 
quent inquiries are being received and it is likely that the market 
will enjoy considerable of a spurt before the month is over. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

The demand for both old rope and bagging continues quict. 
There is little volume to such orders as are received and while 
the number of these orders is fairly gratifying they do not bulk 
up well. Prices are not inclined to move in either direction and 
the indications are that the demand will continue to lag for some 
little time yet. —_ 

Rags are having a rather quiet time of it at this writing. Roof- 
ing rags which have been in excellent demand and which have 
been a fairly constant feature of the market have quieted down 
and the demand has slackened considerably during the weck. 
September is bound to be an eventful month for rags. Just what 
will happen is a matter of conjecture but it is sure that the market 
is due to undergo a change. Collections have been more or less 
upset in their routine, the dealers are long in some line and very 
short in others. How well they will be able to respond to Fall 
orders depends more than anything else on the form that demand 
takes. Consumers have been buying too sparingly to be we'll 
fortified against any acceleration in demand and for that reason 
September should develop into what can be characterized as a 
buying month. iene dene 

The week has noted no substantial change in paper stock. 
Prices are hanging where they have been for some time with only 
an occasional change will not occur until more active trading 
moment but probably will not occur until more active trading 
stimulates the market somewhat. Dealers are holding out for 
the present prices and few are avaricious enough to cut the al- 
ready low prices in order to secure business. 

Twine 

Twine is continuing in the rut it has been occupying so long 
Its demand is slightly better but not enough so to cause any. great 
encouragement. There will probably be only a lagging deman: 
until the approach of the holidays brings a better feeling to th 
market even though that may be only of short duration. 
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USED PIPE FOR PAPER CORES 


Our guaranteed used pipe saves you 1/3 or more. All sizes, 
cut to any length. First class order. Relaying Rail—all 
weights and sections. Tanks for pressure or storage—any 
size. 

Ready for shipment now! Get our prices. 


josePH GREENSPON’S sons 'St" fouls, Mo. 


Let us quote on your PULPWOOD Requirements 


Finest quality Spruce, Balsam or mixed. Peeled, or with Bark. Any 
quantity. Prompt shipment or contract for 1926 delivery. 


The Erickson Tie & Lumber Co. 
SUDBURY, ONT., CANADA 

U. S. Representatives 
E. J. BERGER & COMPANY 
1402 BROADWA NEW YORK CITY 


PAPER TESTS 


In Aceordance with T. A. P. P. I. 
Standard Methods 


Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotograph 
Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric Tests 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave., New York 


WOOD FLOUR 


Various degrees of fineness and either fibrous or granular, 
Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


C. C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
paper & Pulp Mills Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Industrial Reports 
Appraisals 


Your Card in This Space 
Will Bring Results 


Rates on application 


DRAINER BOTTOMS & PERFORATED TILES 


For Paper Mills and Filtering Purposes 
Lasts indefinitely 


No Wood, Splinters or Dust—Drains Quickly and Clean 
SAMUEL SNELL COMPANY 
Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION | 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, September 2, 1925. 


August has passed and September, the month which brings re- 
juvenation to business in general, has set in and, before another 
week is gone, the chemical men will begin to get a more or less 
definite idea of how well their hopes of Fall business are to be 
realized. It is too early as yet to get an accurate line on the 
volume of August business. It can be said, however, that the 
chemical demand has been of greater volume than was the case in 
August of last year. Some of the chemical men say that the 
excess has not been very great and others declare that it has been 
a material increase but, the really important fact is that they are 
all agreed that it has been better. The opening of September finds 
the market in a much sounder condition than was the-case a year 
ago at this time. Then the market had not beguri ‘to catch its 
equilibrium after a period during which concession-making had 
been the rule rather than the exception. Then, too, the spirit of 
caution was rife to an unusual extent and it was weeks before 
anything like real confidence was noted. But, today, the tone of 
the market can be regarded as genuinely healthy. There has been 
more or less concession granting during the summer, it is true, 
out nothing to the extent that was seen last year. Consequently 
the market has at no time been demoralized and is in much 
better condition to face the Fall than it was in 1924. Cautious 
buying has again prevailed the past summer but the lines have 
not been drawn quite so rigidly and today there is a growing 
confidence in the future of business in general and as to what 
the future may be expected to bring. Especially is this confidence 
producing optimism in the chemical market. Prices are remaining 
at a standstill and, as stated a week ago, it will probably be late 
September and, perhaps, early October before the manufacturers 
deem the time ripe for the anrouncement of their 1926 schedules. 
Contract business is not only very good just now but spot buying, 
which has been pitifully slow, underwent a change for the better 
during the past week. There has also been an increase in the 
number of inquiries which indicates that consumers are now 
getting in line for some lively and spirited buying at an early 
moment. 

BLANC FIXE.—The forerunner of what is expected to be an 
avalanche of business in blanc fixe came through during the past 
week, Consumers have been buying very cautiously and September 
1 finds them with very little stock on hand and faced by the 
necessity of immediately replenishing the dwindling resources. 
Orders were more frequent the past week and were also of better 
volume and blanc fixe is apparently on the road to a satisfactory 
betterment during. the present month. The pulp continues to be 
quoted at from $60 to $70 a ton and the powder at from $75 to 
$90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The market, as far as bleach is con- 
cerned, continues firm. The demand is good and is showing a 
steady improvement. A somewhat similar condition exists as has 
already been referred to in the case of blanc fixe and as a result 
orders are taking on greater volume and greater frequency. The 
outlook may be regarded as very promising while the present de- 
mand is highly satisfactory. The price is holding at 1.90 cents a 
pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda showed its first inclination 
to fall into line with the market’s general betterment. Contract 
business held its own during the week and there seemed to be a 
little more spot-buying to help liven things up. September should 
tone this commodity up considerably. It is quited at from 3.10 
to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein which has never ceased to enjoy a better than 
normal summer demand is holding as strong as ever. The de- 
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mand bears all the marks of consistency and, while future better. 
ment may be a matier of speculation, casein is certainly in no 
danger of a Fall slump. The price is 12% cents a pound and that 
price is being rigidly held to at this time. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay has been doing so well right along 
that it is, perhaps, unreasonable to expect it to gather any further 
momentum thus early, but the ccnsistent demand it continues to 
experience indicates that there ts nothing ahead of it but better. 
ment and that it is almost certain to enjoy a long period™o{ 
superior business. While it has not showed any real improve- 
ment the past week there is no slackening of its pace and that 
is highly satisfactory to the Chnia clay men. The quotation on 
the imported grades is from $16 to $20 a ton and on the domestic 
grades, from $12 to $15 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Consumers of chlorine are not yet loosening up. 
Orders come in regularly but the consumers cut the volume spar- 
ingly and consequently the market in this commodity is not espe- 
cially vigorous. The price, however, is being rigidly maintained 
and sooner or later the consumers will have to take a broader 
perspective of their requirements. The price remains at from 
$4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—The excellent demand for rosin continues unabaited 
and the call, if anything, has been slightly better during the past 
week. The price is holding fairly steady, not fluctuating as much 
as it often does and favoring the high level of the month. At 
this writing the naval stores centers were quoting $10.15. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake which started to show improvement a 
couple of weeks ago is forging ahead very acceptably and the deal- 
ers are looking forward to an energetic demand all through Sep- 
tember. There is a general hope that the same price schedule will 
run over into 1926 but it cannot be learned how the manufacturers 
regard such a possibility. It is selling at from $16 to $17. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is not doing anything to boast of. The 
lack of spot buying is holding it back in spite of the fact that 
contract business continues fairly satisfactory. An improvement 
is looked for but had not set in at this writing. The price asked 
on a flat basis at the works is 1.38 cents a pound. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—wWhile sulphate of alumina is 
still slow it is today in a slightly more favorable position than it 
occupied a week ago and it is the general impression that it will 
now go ahead and participate in some highly favorable business. 
Prices are being well maintained and it is said to be a hopeless 
task to look for concessions. The commercial grades are quoted 
at from 1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound at the Eastern Works while the 
iron free is bringing from 2.10 to 2.25 cents apound. 

SULPHUR.—Contract removals of sulphur continue up to the 
quota stipulations and the sulphur men are making no complaint. 
The price is still from $19 to $20 a ton. 

TALC.—Talc is doing a trifle better but the demand is still of 
a lagging sort. September, however, should help it get back some 
of its lost ground. The price remains at from $17 to $18. 


Resumption of Beaver Board Dividends Likely 


While officers of the Beaver Board company refuse to predict a 
probable date for the resumption of dividends on the preferred, the 
steady increase of earnings since early in 1923 leads well informed 
interests to believe that such a course will come under considera- 
tion at no very distant date. Among the factors contributing to 
such a belief is the statement from the company that several 
branches of the company, inactive for some time, are now operat- 
ing on a favorable basis. 

Earnings of Beaver Board companies this year have been sub- 
stantially ahead of 1924, it is stated in authoritative quarters, with 
prospects that they will substantially exceed the figures reported 
last year. In 1924 Beaver Board earned $311,836 after all charges 
and interest requirements, the equivalent of $3.42 a share on the 
91,121 shares of preferred stock. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 


PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, O. 
400 Lindquist Bldg. 5716 Euclid Ave. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 


30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


TANKS 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 


Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and Operating 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mls and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 


FRANCIS HUGHES CO. 


Dependable Packing 


PAPER STOCK 


2100-12 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


TABER PUMPS 


Fig. 510 illustrates Taber SL Double 
Suction Centrifugal Pump. 


TABER PUMP COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street, New York City 


PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. Complete labora- 
tores. Constant standard conditions. 

WOODPULP: Sampling, weighing, and moisture determinations by 
own staff at New York and Philadelphia. Special arrangements 
for other ports. 


Approved chemists to Amer'can Paper and Pulp Association and 
merican Association of Woodpulp Importers 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO $$ MICHIGAN 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


— UNION” 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: French Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


SULPHUR—— 
















































































































































































































Market Quotations 


uoted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
° for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940...........-500055 
Advanide Bag and Paper, 7s 1943.............csecceevces 
Bastrop Pulp and ae TOE MOOR: ceed S8Sses no ckkbepece 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927........-..seeeeeeeees 
DONUEE TORE UE TOES. cdvcbbbesccsconcecccccescesseeces 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6348 1942..........eeeceeeeees 
Berkshire Hills Pa Oe eee ee 
Beaver Board, N. Y. i 2 hn 5s +eewan saeines aaeen 
Beaver Products Corp., 7%s 1942 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943...........cccccessecceees 
eee OE eae 
i i ot oes ocila su nen cede Seneasee eens $s 
eee eee REO BOER. cau os sc eet covncdescesedbvsece 
Brown Company Serial, 6s 1925-43..........cceeeeeeeees 
Cr ee re” PODER... oc ccusepveeecsoccsnnbbeac A 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932..............-05- 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 1941 
Champion Coated Pa ted ee es cc0scndeGesedvess 
Champ.on Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 1930 
Re GRRE ee 
Donnaconna Paper Co., Ltd.,-6s 1940 
Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 


; i i. Ah ccsepnesgs 
Escanaba Paper, 6s 1933... 
Fox River Paper, 7s 1931... 
Fort Orange Paper Co., 7s 194 
Eddy Paper Co., 7%s 1931 .. 
Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927...... 
i ie MBE. . as cnsccctecvesessoecses 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39 
ne 1. cnnsachensesepnneeeccesh’ses 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925 
a CI. Ge BED. oc scccectecrecesccse 

enmore Pulp and Paper Co., 6s 1937..........2ee0eee0s 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941 
Mattazami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 
National Paper and Type, 6s 1947 
Oswego Falls oe i PLS cab tthnbbhebenaseveenieee 
Orono Pulp and sat olan aoGkn eee Gnd +O 0i 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 6s 1943 
i i dn ss ickD cme ebesb'esee sonics ou 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 
Pe i CO Ee BOC c. secncbscccscccsescceceve 
ae eM EDs ccvnbnc oa vescevsce cess 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Ser'es A, 8s 1940 
RG MD ani gst wd 000 054 09's Joe's oe6eraees 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 
Se a se cusaccue 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., 5%s, 1929 
MO, BOOED os 0s on0nsserocsnvecesccaes 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 
i NI I 
Stevens & Thameon Paper, 6s 1942... ....c0ssccccscccediie 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931................ 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930 
S. D. Warren Company, 6s, 1945 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942........... 
Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27........ 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951 


STOCKS 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Com.... 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd... 
Advance Bag and Paper, Com.. 
Advance Bag and Paper, Pfd 
Beaver Board, Com. .. 
Beaver Board, Pfd. 
Bryant Paper, Cap 
IS I en De 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd 
Crown Williamette, 
Crown Williamette, 7% 
Donnaconna Paper, Com 
SR IINPOINIL, a5, a's 5 GES c0b6 d 6000 cceecendceos 
Great Northern Paper, Cap 
nw on eccusoweseebcuce 
NN ER EMR, cs ave veceewnacwie ee 
International Paper Co., Pid. 6% 
Mengel Company, Com 
Mengel Company, 
Oxford Papers, Com 
Oxford Paper Co., 
Provincial Paper Co., 
Provincial Paper Co., 
Price Brothers, Cap 
ak as oan hw eawe oped ebien 6s ois ve.ee 
es SE I A, ORD. coc cicnwsecvcccencncssds ieee 
ae I i wae cn ane 6 nbs 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Com 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Pfd 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, Can.........cceecceccceee 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Cap.........sseeeeeeees 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfid..........sececceees 
Whittaker Paper, m. 
Whittaker Paper, Pfa. 






















eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 





* Nominal. 


101 103* 
98 100° 
104 —208* 
94 96 
92 94 
98 eos 
eee 80 
93 95 
104 106 
100 101 
102 ove 
98 ose 
99 102* 
97 100 
91 94 
100 — 
40 50 
eee 102 
101 eee 
98 100* 
99 101 
97 bee 
96 100 
87 95* 
100 oT 
95 99 
95 cae 
96 ene 
101 102* 
99 ies 

100 
90 — 
90 97 
90 es 
105 
90 
104 ~~ 
96 99° 
102 105 
93 96° 
97 100* 
101 _ 
98 100 
98 100 
92 96 
100 102 
97 pes 
115 118 
95 ‘an 
33 35 
104 196 
98% 99% 
97 102 
98 100 
98 ose 
95 — 
88 92 
105 108 
106 109 
91 95 
88 93 
97 100 
96 98 
100 104 
95 100 
87 90 
BID ASKED 
65 68 
104 ee6 
8 12° 
77 a= 
4 6 
32 35 
12 om 
9 — 
63 hea 
98 104 
93 98* 
98 SW 
42 48 
93 98* 
260 270 
75 80 
65 68 
75 80 
64 68 
83 93 
93 97 
98 oo 
94 98 
99 “oe 
39 40 
185 215 
82 85 
54 56 
104 105 
115 117 
145 ees 
aa 47 
95 190 
25 35 
55 eee 


BID OFFERED 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Ml) 
EaGmere cccceseces 11.00 
PD - ‘wecensanndes 9.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine. .14.00 
Superfine ....... 14.00 
Tub Sized....... 10.00 
Engine Sized.... 8.00 
News— 
Rolls, contract .. 3.50 
Rolls, transit » nee 
Seats Levtes es. 4.00 
Side Runs ...... 3.25 
Book, Cased— 
> & BG .0<. FM0 
& Ae 6.25 
Coated and En- 
WEEE. 22sccenss 8.00 
Lithograph ..... 8.00 


Tissues—Per Ream .. 
White No. 1 .... .70 





Anti-Tarnish .... 1.10 
SEE sdsnse oo 1.00 
White No. 2.... .65 
ROG ~wcexemee SS 
RE: «0s cetpan .70 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 5.50 
No. 2 Domestic.. 4.50 
Imported ..... 5.50 
No. 1 ~— Bosses 9.00 
i eases 7.75 
No. 1 Wood.... 4.75 
No. 2 Wood.. 4.00 
TE. senscae 3.50 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre..... 4.50 
No. 2 Fibre..... 4.25 
Common Bogus.. 2.50 
S. Screening ...... 3.00 
Card Middles ..... 4.00 
Boards—per ton— 
OS ser 
Straw 
ED: ‘wadsbohsakd 
Binders’ Boards. .72.50 
Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip.58.00 
ood Pulp ....70.00 
CT on 5c ewe 62.50 


Sulphate Screenings— 


CORD. wesksecve 75 
SE Swarsaws 1.75 
Ground Wood— 
Screenings ..... 20.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
i. ‘aswapstiens 13.00 
Bieached, basis 20 
L weoussosesed 5.00 
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—— 
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° 
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998 88988 OHH 9OHOHHHSD 
$ * 
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@67.50 


@ .85 
@ 2.00 


@25.00 


@ 16.00 
@ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 


1 Imported. ..33.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic. ...28.00 


No. 


Chemical Pulp 


@ 37.00 
@32.00 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulvhite (Imported)— 
4.00 


Bhenched § ..cccs . @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching.. 3.09 @ 3.25 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.90 @ 3.25 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.55 @ 2.85 
No. 1 Kraft .... 2.70 @ 2.85 
Sulnhate— 
B coscccce Se @ 385 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
Bleached ........ $ 3.85 @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
Me! dvkesnest 3.00 @ 3.25 
News Sulphite .... 2.55 @ 2.80 
Mitscherlich .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Kraft (Domestic) 2.75 @ 3.25 
Soda Bleached .... 4.00 @ 4.25 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 14.25 
New White, No. 2 8.00 
Silesias No. 1...10.50 

New Unbleached .. 


Washables ........ 6.50 
DOMED oénaeccéck 9.75 
Blue Overall..... 10.00 


New Blue Prints 7.50 
New Soft Blacks 5.75 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
tings 7 
Pink Corset 


New Light  Sec- 
onds 3 


oo) - on imanes 
@ ASK OOM=Sin 


2 
S 


® ®OQ99988O6 
BeeReesese 





O. D. Khaki Cut- 


See Wo a> aks b 7.00 @ 8.0 
Men’s Corduroy... 6.25 6.75 
New Mixed Blacks 4.00 @ 4.59 
s Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 

Repacked ....... 6.50 @ 7.50 

M scellaneous 6.50 @ 7,00 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ....... 4.25 @ 4.50 

Miscellaneous ... 3.75 @ 4,23 

St. Soiled, White..3.00 @ 3.5 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ....... 4.00 @ 4.25 

Miscellaneous ... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Black Stockings.... 3.75 @ 4.25 
Roofing Rags— 

Cloth Strippings.. 2.50 @ 2.75 

SE Ae 2 eee 2.40 @ 2.50 

 Bopeteesoces 2.40 @ 2.50 

Whe ve Gelkh sede 2.25 @ 2.50 

Sb Wisbaddn thats 2.30 @ 2.40 

Be. Bh <vedested 1.50 @ 1.75 

Foreign Rags 
New Light Silesias 9.50 @ 10.59 
Light Flannelettes..10.50 @11.50 
Unbleached Cottons.14.00 @15.00 
New White Cut- 

ee 14.00 @15.00 
New Light Oxfords 10.00 @11.00 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 @10.00 
New Mixed Cut- 

SR. s cnactanans 4.25 @ 4.50 
New Dark Cuttings 4.25 @ 4.75 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 @11,00 
No. 2 White Linens 7.25 @ 8.25 
No. 3 White Linens’6.25 @ 6.75 
No. 4 White Linens 4.50 @ 5.50 
Old Extra’ Light 

a eG RES 4.25 @ 4.75 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.75 @ 4.25 
Med Light Prints.. 3.75 @ 4.25 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 @ 4.50 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 3.75 @ 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 4.25 @ 4.7 
Checks and Blues.. 3.25 @ 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.50 @ 2.60 

Dark Cottons.... 2.40 @ 2.50 

Shoppery 2.30 @ 2.40 
French Blues ..... 4.00 @ 4.50 

Bagging 

Prices to Mill F. 0. b. N. Y. 
Gunny No. 1— 

SS SES 3.15 @ 3.25 

Domestic ...... 3.15 @ 3.25 
Wool Tares, light.. 2.50 @ 2.60 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.60 @ 2.70 
Bright, Bagging... 2.55 @ 2.65 
Mixed Bagging.... 2.30 @ 2.40 
Sound Bagging - 2.10 @ 2.20 
Roofing Bagging... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Marila Rope— 

Foreign ........ 5.65 @ 6.0 

Domestic ....... 6.50 @ 7.00 
New Bu. Cut...... 3.69 @ 3.85 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Ee adé wien 4.00 @ 4.25 
Domestic ....... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

Hard,White,No. 1 3.50 @ 3.70 

Hard,White,No. 2 3.25 @ 3.50 

Soft, White, No. 1 2.80 @ 2.90 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ....... 1.45 @ 1.55 

Overissue Mag... 1.25 @ 1.40 

Solid Flat Book.. 1.25 @ 1.40 

Crumpled No. 1 1.25 @ 1.35 
Solid Book Ledger 1.70 @ 1.80 
Ledger Stock . 1.40 @ 1.50 

New B. B. Chips .65 @ .75 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 2.25 @ 2.40 

New Cut. No. 1. 1.85 @ 2.25 

Extra No, 1 old 1.40 @ 1.50 

WOME - Sewetsd¥s0 1.20 @ 1.30 

Container Board 70 @ .90 

Bogus Wrapper.. 1.60 @ 1.10 
Old Krafts Machine : 

compressed bales. 2.00 @ 2.1( 
News— 

No. 1 White News 1.85 @ 2.00 

Str'ctly Overissue 1.05 @ 1.15 

Strictly Folded... .75 @_ .8> 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .65 @ 
Common Paper.... .50 @ 

Twines 
Cotton—(F. 0. b. Mill)— : 

a, - 'weatenarae 42 @ 45 

ee 41 @ «43 

Le sass sseees 40 @ .42 
India, No. 6 basis— 

OSS eee 19 @ .20 

DE ocsetcssuse 17 @ «19 
B. C.. 18 basis.... 39 @ 4! 

. B. Italian, 18 - 

1D és eetedeed . @ 6 
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WIECKERT COGS 


Made of Hard Maple 
WILL STAND THE STRAIN 
THEY WEAR LONGER 


|}WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 


a of All Kinds 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


QUALITY 


EMPIRE SIZE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wrapping all moist 
and greasy foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight-sealing cartons 
and wrapp:ng dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, 
weights and colors. 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shal! receive 
full information. 


mpperetes =e SaeanTie 
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Over forty years’ experience in the 
clay industry has naturally resulted in 
the adoption of the most scientific 
methods and practices. 

This record of achievement is your 
guaranty of Clay of absolute uniform- 
ity at prices consistent with M-E qual- 
ity and service. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


| eats MINER-EDGAR CO:' 


Mt hse 


ACCURATE KNIFE GRINDING 
AT LESS EXPENSE 


The real advantages of our self-contained, stationary 
work, traveling wheel grinders are becoming more pro- 
nounced and more widely recognized every day. 

Positively greater accuracy. Only half the floor space. 
Less power.. More convenient. More durable. More 
economical in every way. 


Write for general catalog. 


Machinery Company of America 
Big Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Specialists of many years in saw and knife 
fitting machinery 
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a, eats... S02 @ Bi * Basie .cicccsecs 14 @ .15 

Light, 18 basis.. .28 @ .30 nee - "is Twine 12 @ 413 
Sabo Sy rapving, 3-6 Box F Say 2-3 ply .14 @ .15 

ae . 18 @ .20 Jute Rope ........ 20 @ .40 

MEE pisediese - 18 @ .20 Ameri. Hemp, 6... .30 @ .32 
Lube Sisal Hay Rope— 

ube Kope 7 No. 1 Basis .... .14 @ .16 

4-ply and larger. .15 @ . No. 2 Basis..... 10 @ .12 
Fine Tube Yarn— Sisal Kath Yarn— 

S-ply and larger,. .20'@ .28 PE chccecd poo) 084 2 ae 

BOER + obs cncgreee 21 @ .24 Ms Baie oncatss 11 @ 313 

BOE. 0k be tnatas ~§.22 @ .25 Manila Rope ...... 18 @ .19 

CHICAGO 
Paper Container Lined— 
F. o. b. Mill (Delivered Central Territory) 

All Rag Bond..... 35 @ 40 DE konandibe — 75.00 
No. 1 Bond... 2s @ $5 100 Test on i — @80.00 

o. 2 Rag Bon @ 
Water Marked Sul- Old: Papers 

SENG UES vésndhce 9 @ 12 F. 0. b. Chicago 
Sulphite Bond..... 7 @ 10% # Shavings— 
Sulphite Ledger. . 9 @ 12 No. 1 Hard White 3.15 @ 3.25 
sroerine Writing. . 18 @ 24 —— Envel — 

No. 1 Fine Writing ae ae” I a @ 3.25 
No. 2 Fine Writing 12 @ 14 No 7 Soft rT: 283 @ 2.95 
No. 3 Fine Writing 9 @ i12 No. 1 Mixed.< @ 1.50 
No i M. F. Book. 5s4u@ 7% No. 2 Mixed.... 143 @ 1.20 

er and Writings _ > @ 1.55 

6 @ 7% Solid Books ...... @ 1.45 

7K4@ 10 No. 1 Light Books 00 @ 1.05 

pte 74%@ 10 SD “atanbeonsesw @ 1.95 

News—Roll, mill. . 34@ 4 a @ 2.20 

News—Sheets, mill ve 4 New Kraft Cuts. 230 @ 2.35 
No. 1 Manila...... 44@ 5 Manila Envelope 

No. 1 Fibre....... 44@ 5 Cuttings ..... 2.40 @ 2.50 

No. 2 Manila...... 4 @ 44% Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.00 @ 2.10 

Butchers’ Manila 3I%@ a Print Manila ...... 90 @ .95 
mee, B-eeOO8E. .% vee 6 @ 6 Folded News (over- 

1 Ss Kraft (South- ED ie asin @ .90 

Grade)...... 4@ 4% Old a 

No. 3 2 a (North- Es seems ess 70 @ .75 

ern Grade)...... 5 @ 5% Gs to si os 60 @ .65 
Wood Tag "Mommie. 4%@ 6% Mixed Papers 
Sulphite Screenings 3 @ 3% a i aia 70 @ .75 
Sonia Tissue, 24x36 "Ke 7% sik? 3x 2 ipicaekies 7 5 = 

s0ttNiew ae 4 4, raw pings.. J 
White Tissue, 20x30 Binders’ cap pings. @ .75 

SE. widecn hate 7%@ 7% Roofing St f. 0. es 
Boards, per ton— nee, Net Cash— 

(Delivered Central Territory) A 

Plain Chip ..... 45.00 @47.50 No 2 
” Solid News...... 47.50 @50.00 No, 3 

Manila Line Chip.57.50 @60.00 No. 4 

BOSTON 
No!-1 Books, Heavy 1.25 @ — 
ieee = Paper No. 1 Books, Light — @ 1.25 

Sulphite .. .. 08%@ .18 No. 1 New Manila. 2.50 @ 2.60 

Rag content ... 18 @ .36% No. 1 Old Manila. 1.75 @ 2.00 

All Rag et an @. .50 Print Manila ..... 1.05 @ 1.20 
<a. z r a Kraft * soccewt 2.25 @ = 

siahie ........ 07 .10 verissue News 1.00 @ 6.54 

Ru? Content Cciom "8 i Old Newspapers.. 70 @ 5.54 

an Gay .......- 36%4@ .51 No, 1 Mixed Paper .60 @ .47% 
DE. steccsnse a eae Box Board, ao 60 @ .50 

Superfines ‘ 22 @ .50 
PD - seccct> 04 @ .04% p Bi ageing 
Book, ieoee ; 08 @ .10 CG ayice oO. oston 
Book, Coated ..... 09 @ .14 Te, 0. 1—- 

Coated Litho... ::.: 09%4@ .15 eemeea ses setse — @ 3.00 
J eet 09%@ .15 jomestic ....... — @ 3.00 

ute Manila No. 1. .11 @ .12 Manila Rope .... 6.00 6.50 

anila, Sul. No.1. .05 @ .05 Mixed Rope ...... 200 @ — 
Manila, Sul. No. 2. .034%@ .04 Scrao burlaps ... — @ 2.37% 
No. 1 Kraft....... 06%@ .06 Wool Tares, heavy. — @ 3.00 
No. 2 Katt Sacwdss 05%@ .06 Mixed Strings... — @ 1.90 
Common Bogus.... .03%@ .04 New Burlap Cuttings — @ 3.75 
Straw Board ...... — @50.00 
News Board ...-.. — @50.00 Donwetic Rags (Hew) 
a. es eo bse — @47.50 Shirt Cuttings— , 

ingle Manila Pp New Whit M ‘ 

ned board ..... 55.00 @60.00 aT. te = 
Single White, patent New Unbleached. 114 @ .15 

coated board ....75.00 @82.50 Washable ....... 07%@ .08 
Wood Pulp Board. .80.00 @85.00 Pes 1%@ — 
Binder Boards..... 75.00 @85.00 Cottons—According to 
Tarred Felts— Grades—Blue— 

eas 61.00 @63.00 Blue overalls..... 12%@ — 
DE cin cenead 66.00 @68.00 New Black, > 07 @ — 
“ Tarred, 1 Ply, @ 1.60 noes Cuttings. . - 07 @ os 
bpebeeaeenss J rduroy ......... 04 @ 0 
Best Tarred, 2 Ply, @ 1.80 New Canvas ...... 12 @ .12% 
Best Tarred, 3 Ply, Domestic Rags (Old) 
he atewnve tis . @ 2.10 : Price f. 0. b. Boston 
White No. 1 ...... 10.00 @ — 
: Old Papers Repacked ......... 950 @ — 
Shavings— z Miscellaneous ..... 850 @ — 
. 1 Hard White 4.00 @ 3.75 White No. 
White Blank News 1.75 @ 2.00 Repacked .....°. 650 @ — 
Manila Env. Cut- Miscellaneous..... 5.25 @ — 
WE ve Soo scx's 2.80 @ 3.00 Thirds and Blues— 

No. 2 “Hard ae 33 @ 3.50 Repacked ....... 500 @ — 
No. 1 Soft Wh'te.. .4%@ — Miscellaneous 350 @ — 
=e : Soft White... 034%@ — Roofing Stock— 

°. Mixed...... 1.60 @ 1.75 til intnigititoenniiie 300 @ — 
Ne 2 Mixed...... 1.25 @ 1.50 th it ei aba esa 300 @ — 
Solid Ledger Stock 2.00 @ 1.75 i Biphensesabe 2.50 @ — 
Writing Paper .... @ 1.50 Tk snesnssede 200 @ — 


PHILADELPHIA 











Paper No, 2 Hard White 300 @ 3.25 

Bonds ...... ocgoce OF '@. 40 No. 1 Soft Whie 2.60 @ 2.70 
WETS... cose owe oll @ .40 No. 2 Soft White 2.00 @ 2.20 
Writings— No. 1 Mixed,... 1.50 @ 1.60 
srewtes eocssee 013 @ «18 eae 2 Mined... — @ ce 

Extra fine ...... — @ .22 i tock. 1. @ 1.99 

MD eases es ° 20 @ .26% Writing Paper .... 160 @ loo 
a Binege No 2..... ~.16 ~@ .25 OF Books; vy 1.30 @ 1.40 
2 me 5 esece 4 ee — any wht 1.20 @ 1.25 

, » Be Bocsgcce x ‘ } °. ew Manila. 1.80 @ 2.00 
Book, S. S. & C... °.06 @ .@% No, 1 Old Manila.. 1.60 @ 1.75 
Book, Coated ..:.. 11 @ .16 ™ Print Manila...... 1.25 @ 1.35 
Coated aeagues. : $ xT} Container Manila.. 1.00 e 1.10 

7 "i © cccccece 2. 1 
— 03%@ .04 : 
1 Jute "Maniia. 09% @ nee News... = ¢ 2 
A ada gal, No. 1 .04%@ .06 cwspaper.... - . 
Manila No. 2...... 4 @ .04% No. 1 Mixed Paper .65 @ .70 
No. 2 Kraft....... 054%@ .05% Common Paper.. 50 @ .60 
No. 1 Kraft... , 06% @ 06% Straw Board, Chip. 60 @ .65 
Common B a 02Ke@ Binders Bd., Chip.. .60 @ .65 
Straw Board ..... °56.00 @55. 00 Domestic Rags—New 
News —— ‘end ——— -- Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. 
Chip TE -eaepeens ominal @— 
Wood Pulp Board. 4.50 @ 5.00 Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 .13% 14 
Binder arr Leta) New White, No.2 .064%@ — 

Per tom .....++. 75.00 @80.00 a BO f5- ee «tl. 

Carload lots ....65.00 @70.00 ‘07 “08% 
Tarred Felts— — ED ccceces os 10” 

Regular ........ 66.00 &68.00 Cottons—aceording ‘to ss 

Slaters: ..-.-.<0. 70.00 @72.00 ag FS ny 
Best Tarred, 1-ply New Blue....... 104 @ 104% 
. Orr, — sur 1.85 @ 1.95 New Black Soft. ae 06% 

es arred, <-ply ew Secon d 4 

(per roll} ....+. 1.55 @ 1.70 Khaki Cuttings. . .064@ .07 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.10 @ 2.15 sane meer anbéebe $3 7% 

New Canvas .... . ; 
gear New Black Mixed (05 @ .05% 
. o b. Phila. Old 
Gunny, No, 1— : ie 

Foreign .....+.. 3.00 @ 3.25 — He. 3 onta en 

Domestic ....... 3.00 @ 3.25 epacked ....... a3 @ ra 

Man la Rope .... 4.75 @ 6.00 poceatigneons - 6. @ 6. 
Sisal Rope ........ 250 @ — Waite, i 8s @ 25% 
=e Ml sxeshe 1.00 @ 1.25 CPACKEG «++++0e “04% "05 4 

urlaps... 2.25 @ 2.50 epemenneens a. @.- 
Wool a heavy. 2.00 @ 2.13 Thirds and a 3.75 @ 4.00 
Nei Neo Le Ber Bie oS Miscellaneous ... 3.15 @ 3.25 

lap = 50 @ 3.75 Black Stockings. 4.25 @ 4.50 
ier Batis Gi Meenas Stock— 

tings 758 2s No, 1 .cccceees 2.00 @ 2.15 

Or et aes ; ana tessvenes 1.99 @ 2.00 

Old Papers i dite us sank is 1.25 @ 1.35 

F. o. b. Phila. No, 4 .. 1.10 @ 1.20 

Shavings— Bes BA vevccces 1.10 @ 1.15 

No. 1 Hard . aaseehihenee 1.05 @ 1.10 

WEMEED csscccce 3.50 @ 3.60 Ee 0s000se0ae0 1.00 @ 1.05 
TORONTO 

Paper Suiits easy bleach- 60.00 @65.00 

(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) Sulphite news grade 55.00 @58.00 

Bond— Sulphite, bleached. 7s. 00 @80.00 

Sulphite ........ 10%@ .12% Sulphate ......... 2.50 @65.00 

Light tinted .... .11 13% 

Dark tinted ..... 12%@ .15 Old Waste Paper 
Losers ee. 36 $ - In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Ledgers No. 2..... .27@e@e— havings— 

I 54 oc cencen 094%@ White Env. cut.. 360 @ — 
+ a | Ss. = an — 10 @ Soft White Book 

ews f. 0. Mi : 

Rolls (carloads).. 3.50 @ — shavings ..... — @ 31 

Sheets (carloads). — @ 4.25 White Blk, News 1.70 @ — 

Sheets (2 tons or @ 460 Book and Ledger— 

B _— ee a . Flat Magazine and 

‘No. 1 M. F. (car- Book Stock (old)1.25 @ — 

loada) hala ts et 8.00 @ — Light and Crum- 

Me. 2 M. F. (oar led Book Stock 1.10 @ — 

fonds) catwnaee 7.50 @— P - 

No. 3 M. F. (car- Ledgers and Writ- 

ions),  L 700 @— HAMD’ ccccccces 140 @ — 

Ss. car : ome 
aa en , 8.50 @ — Solid Ledgers ... 140 @ 
‘ Manilas— 
No. 2 S. C. (car 
ek, savegben 8.00 @ — New Manila Cut. — @ 1.60 
° , i ilas.. 1.00 — 
BORED a0 sevses 5 @— oo Manilas 2.10 e 2.10 
No. 1 Coated and FATE wcccccccece ; » 
TS. npenenketd 50 @ — News and Scrap— 
ie. 2 ted and 330 @ — Strictly Overissue 80 @ — 
i Onl Folded News..... .80 @ — 
ID wescanuee 75 @— No. 1 Mixed 
Coated tinted ..... 15 @-— Papers ....... 3.6. — 
Wrapping— i gs— 

Rag Brown oeeee 475 @ — Demegic Rae, f. o. b. Toronto 

White Rap ..... 525 @ — Per Ib. 

“B” Manila 550 @ — Whi hi 

No. 1 Manila 6.50 @ — No. 1 ite shirt 

i. Se .seetbae 1444%@ .14% 

e apr sageose $< S 2 White shire 

raft J — 
" a Weal Penson’ 08 @ .08% 
Rl Ss ea aaa ala! 
F. o. b. Mill) No. "f fota Whites... — @ — 
Ground wood...... 29.00 @30.00 Third and blues. —- _ 





